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LTHOUGH the news is now a out old, and 
Am events of vastly greater material importance 
have been happening in the meantime, the 
sinking of the Lusitania remains a predominant topic 
throughout the world. The official German justification 
of the crime throws little light on its real motives. The 
German public may be induced to believe that the 
destruction of so famous a ship, together with so many 
lives, will have the effect of restricting British overseas 
commerce and so achieving the object of the submarine 
“blockade ” ; but the Cerman Government itself cannot 
be under any such illusion. One can only surmise that 
the order was given partly for the satisfaction of a blind 
hatred against a nation which Germany has now lost 
all hope of injuring by legitimate methods, and partly 
to provide a sensational “victory” to bolster up a 
waning national confidence. No other explanation seems 
available, but whether the latter part of the object has 
heen achieved depends upon how far the mass of the 
German people are really hypnotised by their rulers and 
are unable to realise that only the desperate adopt such 
remedies. It would certainly be a mistake to assume 
that the rejoicings in Germany over this particular 
victory have been unanimous. It is very significant 
that Vorwdrts, which represents a larger body of opinion 
in the Empire than any other German newspaper, has 
refrained from any kind of editorial reference to the 
subject. 
* * 7 
The schismatic London Press, as was to be expected, 
seized eagerly upon the disaster as a fresh opportunity of 
finding fault with the Admiralty for not having provided 
adequate protection in the danger zone. Fortunately 
neither the First Sea Lord nor the First Civil Lord—un- 
like some of the latter’s colleagues—are in the least 


degree disposed to make concessions to this sort of 
clamour, and so there is no danger of the German game 
being played by the diversion of fleet units to commerce 
protection. From the point of view of prestige, how- 
ever, the blow is serious, and some of the circumstances, 
especially the speed of the ship and the course she fol- 
lowed, certainly call for explanations ; but, until these 
are forthcoming, to blame the Admiralty is only evidence 
of malice aforethought. No doubt the success of this 
submarine coup, carrying out so punctually intentions 
which had been widely advertised beforehand, will lead 
to an increased belief, especially in distant countries, 
in the possibilities of the German submarine campaign ; 
but there is no reason why people in this country should 
fall into a similar error. All that the destruction of the 
Lusitania proves was known before—namely, that an 
unescorted ship following a given course on a given time- 
table and at a moderate speed may be successfully way- 
laid by a group of submarines. Infinitely more impor- 
tant for the purpose of estimating the real power of the 
submarine is the fact that since the autumn large num- 
bers of transports and supply ships—everyone of them 
a legitimate and valuable prey—have crossed the 
English Channel at all parts every day of the week, and 
not a single one has been destroyed. That is to say, when 
certain recognised precautions are observed, immunity 
from submarine attack is to all intents and purposes 
absolute. 
* * * 

We have not at the moment of writing sufficient infor- 
mation to enable us to comment upon the undoubtedly 
important actions which have been fought near Lens 
this week. By German admission, however, the French 
successes are very considerable, probably the most con- 
siderable that have been achieved by either side on the 
Western frontier this year. Further north the fighting 
round Ypres has been of the most desperate character, 
but all the German attacks appear to have been repulsed 
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with enormously disproportionate losses. On the other 
hand there can no longer be any doubt about the magni- 
tude of the Russian strategic reverse in Western Galicia. 
The Russians, whilst they have suffered no actual 
disaster, appear to have been driven to evacuate an area 
which is almost as large as the area of that part of France 
which is now in German occupation. No one, however, 
probably not even the Austro-German General Staff, 
doubts that sooner or later the Russians will come back 
and will occupy a larger portion of Galicia and Hungary 
than they have ever held yet ; whereas, if the Germans 
were to retire from France it would be for ever. The 
probable explanation of the Russian retirement is a 
shortage of materiel of various kinds. The opening of 
the Dardanelles will soon, we hope, change all that. 
* * . 

Upon the question of the use of poisonous gases the 
British authorities are preserving a somewhat marked 
silence. The official reports of the Commander-in-Chief 
show that they are still being employed by the enemy, 
but it is only from a French communiqué that we have 
learnt that some of our men are now equipped with re- 
spirators which enable them to remain in their trenches 
whilst the cloud of gas rolls over them. Mr. Asquith has 
declined to allow the question of reprisals to be discussed 
in the House of Commons, which is taken to mean that 
reprisals are in contemplation. The idea of such action 
is undoubtedly repugnant to British sentiment, but there 
are cases in which refusal to follow a bad example, set by 
an enemy to whom moral appeals have no meaning, is 
mere suicide, and it may be that this is such a case. 
There is little doubt that the horrible death by slow and 
unmitigable torture which the gases used at Ypres were 
found to cause is a calculated and not an accidental part 
of the enemy’s design. The Germans would not be 
Germans if they had learnt anything from the ghastly 
failure of their attempt in Belgium to employ “ frightful- 
ness’ as a means of demoralising their foe. Any re- 
prisals, however, which we may be obliged to adopt need 
not take the same form as the measures which have pro- 
voked them ; there are more than one or two species of 
asphyxiating gas. The decision must lie with the mili- 
tary authorities, but we trust they will remember that 
the responsibility for that decision will be upon 
the whole nation. The action of the Germans has 
relieved us of our written obligations under the Hague 
Convention, but it has not relieved us of the unwritten 


obligations of humanity. 
* * . 


The resignation of Signor Salandra’s Government 
presumably cancels the understanding which it had 
come to with the Entente Powers. Italy thus starts 
afresh with a clean slate. The difficulties, however, in 
the way of an agreement being reached with Austria 
still remain. It is not merely that Italy feels 
herself entitled to claim more than Austria can grant 
without sacrificing her position as a Great Power. For 
even if Austria were to offer the whole of her coast on the 
Adriatic, it would still be a dangerous policy for Italy to 
conclude the bargain, since at the end of the war—what- 
ever its results—she would find herself faced by two 
very bitter enemies and no friends. For some time past 


the negotiations have been meaningless, The late 





Government, having definitely made up its mind to 
enter the war on the side of the Entente, the uncertain 
factor in the situation was the attitude of Signor Giolitti, 
without whose co-operation the Government could not 
count on the support of a parliamentary majority. It 
was understood that Giolitti had made up his mind to 
a passive acceptance of the inevitable, but in face of the 
terrible responsibility of declaring war this was not 
enough to satisfy the Government, which, being deeply 
committed, had accordingly no alternative but to resign. 
* . * 

It may be that too much attention has been paid in 
this country to President Wilson’s observation at Phila- 
delphia that “there is such a thing as a man being too 
proud to fight, such a thing as a nation being so right that 
it does not need to convince others by force that it is 
right.”” We are not quite sure what these words mean, 
but, coming as they did immediately after the Lusitania 
massacre, they seemed to many people to announce a 
policy of neutrality at any price—of a pacifism that 
would not only turn the other cheek in regard to injuries 
to America, but would pass by discreetly on the other 
side where wrongs to others were concerned. We are 
glad to see the President’s warning that his words must 
not be read as a declaration of his policy. They were 
simply the expression of a high ideal of peace introduced 
into a lecture to foreign-born American citizens on the 
duties of citizenship. At the same time they are words 
that lay themselves dangerously open to misinterpreta- 
tion. Taken by themselves, they seem to glorify the 
only sort of pacifism for which there is nothing to be 
said—the pacifism that does not even protest. We have 
never desired that America should take part in the pre- 
sent war, and we fully recognise the generous sympathy 
and practical help which she has extended to Belgium 
in its misery. But nevertheless we cannot help wishing 
that in regard to Germany’s flagrant and inhuman 
breaches of the law of nations President Wilson would 
not so consistently show himself too proud to protest. 
His silence, we know, is far removed from the indifference 
of the Levite, but has it not been almost as ineffectual ? 

* * * 

The negotiations between Japan and China have 
followed, it seems, pretty much the course that we 
anticipated last week. When the Japanese Government 
made it clear that, whilst dropping its more far-reaching 
demands, it would insist, by force, on the recognition of 
its special interests, the Chinese Government—un- 
doubtedly not without friendly advice from the Peking 
Legation Quarter—unreservedly gave way. In _ the 
three provinces, South Manchuria, Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia, and, now, Shantung, but only in these three, Japan 
secures preferences and privileges which amount vir- 
tually to a protectorate. In a fourth province, Fukien 
—the “hinterland ” of Formosa—no shipyard, coaling 
station, or military or naval station is to be allowed to 
any other Power, or to be constructed with any foreign 
capital. The Han-Yeh-Ping ironworks and coalmines 
are to remain as they now are, dominated by Japanese 
capital, all other being excluded. Thus, the demands 
which threatened the independence of China and the 
maintenance of “equal rights’ having disappeared, 
Japan makes good her declaration that she did not 
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intend to repudiate or infringe her treaty obligations ; 
and neither the United States nor the United Kingdom 
can complain of any interference with the freedom of 
British and American merchants to buy and sell in China, 
or of any seizure of Chinese territory. Japan even under- 
takes to return its conquest, Kiao-Chau, to China, 
stipulating only for a Japanese concession and an inter- 
national settlement there. It is one more triumph for 
Japanese statesmanship to have recognised, as we put 
it last week, that a new Japanese Shanghai, nominally 
still part of China, is really far better for Japan (as 
for the rest of, the world) for all purposes except flag- 
flying than a new Japanese Hong-kong—a doctrine, 
however, which doubtless seems folly in Berlin. 
* * * 

The diplomatic success of Count Okuma’s Govern- 
ment, for which its able Foreign Minister, Baron Kato, 
lately Japanese Ambassador in London, is entitled to 
much credit, was made possible by its electoral victory. 
Only a strong Administration could have carried through 
its negotiations with so small a sop to the patriotic 
chauvinism of Tokyo. But the recent General Elec- 
tion was more than a Ministerial triumph, in which the 
Government turned a minority of supporters into a 
majority. It marks an important stride onward in 
Japan’s constitutional progress. For the first time a 
Japanese Premier has deliberately appealed from the 
Parliament to the electorate; for the first time the 
Premier and other Cabinet Ministers have gone “ on the 
stump ”’ in true Gladstonian style; for the first time the 
electorate feels that it has put an Administration into 
power ; and for the first time Japan has a Ministry more 
strongly rooted in popular than in Imperial support. 
Whether Count Okuma and Baron Kato will have 
occasion within their official lives, and will then find it 
possible, to take the next step in responsible govern- 
ment—to insist even to the point of resignation on some 
policy which they hold the country to require, and to be 
returned to office by a second popular vote—remains to 
be seen. But the transformation of the Japanese Con- 
stitution from the German to the British type is certainly 
progressing. 

* * * 

The righteous indignation aroused by Germany's 
methods of warfare is not sufficient to justify, or even 
to account for, the wholesale rioting and destruction of 
property that has taken place this week. Such occur- 
rences are a deep disgrace to the nation, and the blame 
for them, at all events in London, must rest not so much 
with the crowd who did the work, as with the police and 
the magistrates. The police in many places appear 
to have done almost nothing to prevent the looting and 
smashing even of shops owned by loyal British subjects, 
and their inaction was due not to inability, but to un- 
willingness to interfere. In most instances there was no 
question of a frenzied or even of an angry mob. On 
the contrary, the crowds were generally quite good- 
tempered and manageable. In one case, for example, 
most of the damage was done by small boys of 9 or 10 
years of age, whilst the adults stood round and applauded. 
No fewer than five policemen were present, one of them 
mounted. They could easily have dispersed the crowd, 
but all they did was to look on with encouraging smiles. 


In another case, the police in full view of the crowd 
actually took part in disposing of a tin of biscuits that 
had just been stolen. In many other cases carts and 
trucks were brought, and heavy furniture was carried 
away under the very noses of the police, and as the 
attractions of this lucrative and seemingly permissible 
sport became more widely appreciated, and the supply 
of shops with German names over them began 
to run short, the crowds became less particular and 
more out of hand. In one case, in Bow, a boot shop, 
owned by a man named Phillips, possibly suspected of 
being a Jew, was looted and wrecked, simply because 
some members of the crowd desired new boots. 
* * * 

But if the responsibility of the police for these dis- 
graceful scenes is great, the responsibility of certain 
magistrates is greater. In several Metropolitan courts 
offenders who, in the ordinary course, would have 
received severe punishment, were fined 2s. 6d., or 
merely bound over. Who can blame the police if 
they aped the indulgence of their superiors? And 
behind these magistrates were the halfpenny newspapers, 
with their covert or open incitements to violence. The 
Star, for example, began its report of the rioting on 
Wednesday evening with the sentence: “ There was 
a lively German hunt at Smithfield to-day.” If the 
rioting had been firmly dealt with at the outset, it would 
almost certainly have petered out at once, in London, 
at any rate. But the authorities on whom was thrown 
the responsibility for safeguarding not only our good 
name as a nation, but the welfare of our unfortunate 
fellow-subjects in Germany, utterly failed in their duty. 
We trust that the Government will institute a searching 
private enquiry, and will take care to make it very 
clear that if any similar orgies are permitted in future 
severe disciplinary measures will be taken. 

* * * 

The Committee appointed to investigate the evidence 
relating to outrages alleged to have been committed by 
the German armies in the course of their occupation of 
Belgium and North-Eastern France issued its Report 
(Cd. 7894) on Wednesday. We do not advise anyone 
to read this Report. In view of the impossibility of 
estimating the true value of stories of German atrocities 
in Belgium, and of the widespread tendency to discount 
all such reports, because of certain notorious exaggera- 
tions and hoaxes, it was, no doubt, desirable that the 
facts should be ascertained by a Committee whose 
ability to sift evidence and distinguish the true from the 
false was beyond question. But the horrors which the 
Committee describe, far exceeding in volume the 
horrors of the Putumayo Report, are such that we 
cannot recommend any but the sceptical to examine 
them in detail. The Report leaves no loophole for 
doubt. Every kind of outrage and infamy that has been 
described in the Press was, in fact, committed many 
times over, and in some cases (e.g., that of Louvain) the 
truth appears to be even worse than was generally 
supposed. The Committee record some instances in 
which crimes, such as rape, were punished by the military 
authorities, but the evidence shows that by far the greater 
part of the atrocities were committed either with definite 
instructions, or else with encouragement from above. 
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THE DUTY OF THE ALLIES 


a momentous consequences of the sinking of 
the Lusitania have probably not yet been 
fully realised even in this country, still less in 

Germany. Reports from all quarters, from Australia 

to the United States, from Holland to China, show that 

the tragedy has made a far deeper impression upon the 
whole world than any other event of the war. But 
whilst in the leng run it is the opinion of the world that 
will count, it is with the effect upon the people of Great 
Britain that we are more immediately concerned. Since 
last Saturday a great change has been wrought in British 
public opinion. Amongst certain sections of the popu- 
lation this change has been manifested in ways which 
all those who believe that Englishmen are capable of 
setting an example to the world in these matters must 
profoundly regret. But such outbreaks of mob violence 
are at worst only a passing phase; they are to a certain 
extent symptoms of popular sentiment, but only of the 
most instable and least important sort of popular senti- 
ment. What is important is the effect which this last 
and greatest of Germany’s criminal blunders has had 
upon that great body of sane and sober national opinion 
which, taking long views, is not easily moved by feelings 
of excitement or revenge, which, when it changes, changes 
slowly, and does not change back, and which in the long 
run always directs and controls the policy of this country. 

On the face of it the Lusitania crime was no worse than 
the crimes which had preceded it, the outrages in Bel- 
gium, the bombardment of Scarborough, the sinking of 
the Falaba, the poisoning of wells, and the more recent 
use of poisonous gases. But in all these cases there 
were certain doubts of which it was possible to give the 
Germans the benefit, certain explanations which, though 
they might be extremely far-fetched and were in any 
case utterly inadequate to justify the German Govern- 
ment’s complete disregard of international law, yet 
afforded a loophole for those who instinctively shrank 
from the necessity of regarding our enemies as outside 
the pale of civilised humanity. But the destruction of 
the Lusitania admitted of no such doubt or explanation. 
It was avowedly a long-premeditated plan, coldly 
matured, deliberately carried into effect. The news of 
the wholesale murder of non-combatants was anxiously 
awaited by the German euthorities, and received with 
acclamation by the German public, or such part of it as 
is articulate. No plea of military necessity has been 
put forward ; the drowning of those who were on board 
the ship was not a mere incident, but apparently the 
actual object of the attack, and we are probably doing 
the German authorities no injustice in supposing that they 
would have been, still better pleased if none had been 
saved. Any other supposition, indeed, is incompatible 
with the known facts. 

We have seen it argued that all war is horrible, that it 
is impossible to “ humanise”’ it, and that this incident 
is merely another example of the brutality which war 
inevitably calls forth. But such reasoning is not only 
bad ethics, since it ignores the existence of different 
degrees of brutality, but is contrary to the profoundest 
moral instincts of mankind. All killing may be wrong, 
but all killing is not murder. As far back as history 


goes men have always held that there is a fundamental 
difference between killing a man who is armed to kill 
you and killing a man—-not to mention women and 
children—who has neither the intention of injuring you 
nor the means of defending himself. Indeed, it is the 
recognition of such differences that is the foundation of 
morality and civilisation. The significance of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania is that it conjures up a vivid picture 
not of the “ horrors of war,” but of the horrors of bar- 
barism, of a world in which the morality which for 
centuries we have taken for granted has ceased to exist. 
We have been forced suddenly to realise the appalling 
fact that the Government of one of the greatest and 
most powerful States in the world has openly in the 
name of expediency thrown every consideration of 
ethics or humanity to the winds. For our own part we 
admit frankly that only a fortnight ago we thought and 
declared that such an outrage was inconceivable in the 
twentieth century, and we have little doubt that the 
majority of people outside Germany (including perhaps 
our own Government) were of a similar opinion. But 
is there now anyone who will dare to set any limits 
whatever to what the Government of Germany may do 
or try to do as its position grows more and more des- 
perate? Let the reader take the most abominable 
crime that he can conceive, such for example as the 
butchering in cold blood of the multitude of prisoners 
of war now held in Germany, or the destruction—if it 
were possible—of the populations of London or Paris 
by means of poisonous gases liberated from airships ; 
and let him ask himself whether he is perfectly confident 
that no such crime will be attempted before Germany is 
finally crushed. It seems to us that there is only one 
possible answer to this question, and that answer is the 
true measure of what has happened in the last few days 
and of the danger with which the world is faced. The 
effects of the German example, if it were triumphant, 
upon the moral standards not only of national but of 
individual conduct will not bear thinking about. The 
statement that this war is a struggle of Civilisation versus 
Barbarism had about it perhaps when it was first made 
six or eight months ago a flavour of national prejudice 
and self-righteousness. It is now by consent of the 
world merely a truism. 

From these considerations there follows a conclusion 
which many people, including ourselves, have been 
extremely reluctant to adopt, but which seems to be 
irresistible—namely, that at the end of the war 
“Germany ’”’ must cease to exist. By “ Germany” 
we mean, of course, not the German people, but the 
political organism which has been known by that name 
for the last forty-four years. The German people 
cannot escape either responsibility or terrible punish- 
ment for actions which they have not only permitted 
to be done in their name but which they have applauded. 
But their offence is not unforgivable. It is true of 
Germany (as it would not be, for example, of Great 
Britain) that it is the State that has committed these 
crimes; and it is the State that must be destroyed. 
There are those who declare that a State can have no 
interests, no existence, and no meaning apart from the 
people of whom it is composed. The modern German 
Empire is a standing proof of the fallacy of this belief. 
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In point of morals and humanity there is probably 
little or nothing to choose between the German people 
and most other Western peoples. But the German 
State stands in a class by itself. There is no truth, we 
believe, in the facile assumption so commonly made by 
those whose anxiety to be impartial is greater than their 
sense of proportion that what the German Govern- 
ment has done other Governments would have done in 
similar straits. Other Governments might, perhaps, 
on the ground of what they conceived to be a vital 
military necessity, have ignored the neutrality of 
Belgium, but there is no other Government in the world 
that would have given the order for the torpedoing of 
the unarmed Lusitania. The German State as we 
know it is not a people, but a tradition and a system, 
the most immoral tradition and the most efficient 
system that the world has ever known. The German 
people are powerless, for the State having complete 
control of the educational system of the Empire and of 
the most perfectly disciplined army in the world is 
literally irresistible. With these two weapons, one of 
which inculcated blind obedience and devotion to the 
State whilst the other enforced it, the Prussian govern- 
ing class, with the Hohenzollern dynasty at its head, 
has created an autocracy so strong that it is almost 
impossible to imagine its ever being destroyed from 
within. Before the war the existence of such a system, 
however much it was to be deplored, was properly 
regarded as the concern solely of the German people. 
But now it has become the concern of the whole of 
Europe, indeed, of the whole world, for it has revealed 
itself as a danger to the world. The German people 
are not a barbaric people, but the German State is 
essentially a barbaric State. Not only can we not 
grant such a State an “ honourable’ peace, we cannot 
grant it peace at all. When the time for making peace 
arrives we must find means of making it not with the 
German State but with the German people. 

This, of course, implies interference, and extensive 
interference, with the internal affairs of the German 
Empire. Objectionable as such a course may be on 
many grounds, it is now plain that we cannot afford to 
leave Germany to reform herself. In saying this we are 
aware that we are going back on certain things that we 
have said in the past; we confess that recent events 
have modified our views in this respect. There seem to 
us to be only two possible ways of ensuring the future 
safety and peace of Europe as far as Germany is con- 
cerned. One way is to forbid within the Empire the 
manufacture of a single gun or warship or the training 
of a single battalion of infantry. Europe probably 
could not long enforce limitation of German armaments, 
but whilst it remained of the same mind it might enforce 
complete prohibition. The other way is to destroy 
the Prussian hegemony by forcibly transforming the 
German Empire from the effective autocracy that it is 
into a democracy (better still, perhaps, into two demo- 
cracies). The Allies can refuse to make terms with 
anybody but a truly representative assembly—which 
the existing Reichstag is not—and as part of the terms 
can impose a Constitution which will give Prussia 
and Prussian ideals no more influence than they are 
justly entitled to. This solution of the problem (which 





does not, of course, exclude the temporary adoption 
of the other solution as a concurrent safeguard) seems to 
us to be preferable on many grounds, but mainly on the 
ground of its probable permanence. In the long run, 
of course, the German nation must determine the 
political constitution under which it lives and is governed, 
but if responsible democratic government on the lines 
either of a republic or of a limited monarchy were 
established and were maintained for a certain number 
of years, if necessary by international authority, it is 
scarcely possible to believe that the Hohenzollern 
dynasty and the Prussian junker class could ever recover 
their power. 

We do not underrate the difficulty of the task of 
applying this remedy. Of all the complex problems 
which will have to be solved by the European Congress 
which arranges the settlement after the war this, indeed, 
may prove to be the most baffling. But we are con- 
vinced that it must now be faced, and that we and our 
Allies owe it to humanity to carry on the war until some 
such terms as we have indicated can be dictated in 
Berlin. The accredited spokesmen of France and 
Great Britain have already declared in common that 
the main object of the war is the destruction of Prussian 
militarism. We would suggest that the time has come 
when the two chief democracies of Europe might with 
advantage declare in definite terms for the destruction 
of the Prussian State and the reconstitution of the 
present German Empire upon the basis of responsible 
democratic government. Such terms would undoubt- 
edly be severe—-for certain persons they would be 
deeply humiliating—but they could not be a source of 
permanent rancour and resentment; and the war, 
whatever it may cost, would not have been fought in 
vain. 


MARKING TIME IN THE BALKANS 


T the moment of writing official news from the 

A Dardanelles is about a week old, and no 
unofficial news of any special interest has 

leaked out. As far as is known, the position of our 
forces is good. That is to say, the landing operations 
were carried out with remarkable courage and, on the 
whole, with skill and efficiency in spite of one or two 
mistakes about landing places. It looks, however, 
as though our progress must be slow and as though 
scientific and desperate resistance is to be expected. 
This is only natural if not inevitable. Had the Allies 
been in a position to take the offensive against the 
Turkish Empire either at the Dardanelles or Alexan- 
dretta in December or January there would probably 
have been a different story to tell. They did not 
take it, and it is only fair to presume that they were 
not in a position to do so. The six months’ respite 
thus given to the Turks has, we must admit, been made 
even better use of than might have been expected. 
General von Sandars and his officers have shown in 
organisation a remarkable energy, for which we have 
paid, and may still have to pay dearly. There is, 
moreover, another admission to be made, which is that 
joint German and Austrian diplomacy has so far held 
the field throughout the Balkans to our manifest damage 
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and disappointment. It has been customary since the 
outbreak of the war to ridicule German diplomacy and 
to compare it very contemptuously with the brutal 
efficiency of German militarism. This contempt has 
been based chiefly upon the fact that Germany chose 
to make war at a moment very disadvantageous to her 
from a diplomatic point of view. For that probably 
her civilian politicians were scarcely responsible. Her 
military party chose the hour for commencing hostilities 
on purely military grounds, and probably cared as little 
for the views of their diplomatists as they did for the 
feelings of neutral countries or humanity in general. 
Where, however, German diplomatists have had a 
chance, it must be said that they have not done badly, 
and that in the Near East they have done very well. 
Not only have they secured the Turks and Albanians 
as Allies, but they have managed to play off their 
natural enemies the neutral Christian States against 
each other and hold them in check with complete success. 

This is no small feat. As an achievement, indeed, it 
is so extraordinary that it deserves some notice and 
explanation. At first sight the difficulties in the way 
of the German agents might seem to have been great 
enough to be insuperable. For a generation past Germany 
and Austria have been the ruthless and cynical foes of 
the Balkan Christians generally. For years past they 
have been Allies of the Turks in everything but name. 
That alone, it might be thought, would have settled 
the point as to their relations with such States as 
Bulgaria and Greece. It might also have been expected 
that the hope of liberating the oppressed Hungarian 
and Transylvanian Roumans would have been an 
absolutely final factor in deciding the action of Roumania. 
So far it has not proved so. Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece are still neutral, and the neutrality of the two 
first, at any rate, has been extremely costly to ourselves 
and our Allies. German officers, German artillery 
and ammunition, warlike munitions and supplies of 
all kinds have been poured into Turkey through these 
neutral territories, from which in return Austria has 
received large supplies of food and petrol. Short of 
letting German and Austrian troops march through their 
territories, Bulgaria and Roumania have played our 
enemies’ game, or, at any rate, have not prevented it 
from being played in their territory. The Greeks, it is 
true, have been of some service both to us and the 
Servians, and any feeling that is displayed here against 
the existing Government of that country is due to 
special causes rather than to any direct damage which 
they have done us. 

The success of Teutonic diplomacy, as already said, 
is striking. The Balkan Christians are neither ignorant 
nor unintelligent, and are quite aware that Germany 
and Austria are their enemies. The majority of the 
Roumanians are probably ready enough to attack 
Austria, and it is quite certain that Greek feeling is 
overwhelmingly on our side. Even in Bulgaria the 
Philo-Russian feeling is very strong. Sentiment and 
political interests alike seem to point to the Balkan 
Christians to range themselves on our side. Yet they 


do not join us, and our diplomacy at the moment remains 
checked, though perhaps not checkmated. The causes 
are various and interesting. 


In the first place, there are 


the local differences between the Christian States, the 
chief of which is the bitter difference between Bulgaria 
and her neighbours representing feelings of hatred and 
distrust so intense as to make anything like a Balkan 
Alliance an impossible dream at the present and perhaps 
for some time to come. In the next place, there is the 
natural and not discreditable hesitation to plunge 
into a war which would be costly and might be cruel 
and exhausting. This repugnance is felt with especial 
strength by the richer members of the trading classes, 
who are making large profits out of the neutrality and 
whose feeling about war is precisely that of similar 
classes in the United States. Yet all this might not 
have succeeded had not Germany and Austria secured 
so strong a personal hold upon the occupants of the 
Balkan thrones. The King of Bulgaria is their nominee 
and the King of Roumania is their nominee’s son. The 
King of Greece, of course, is the Kaiser’s brother-in- 
law. 

Last, but not least, comes the undoubted though 
unpalatable truth that the German-Austrians have 
made the best of these advantages and that their 
diplomatists and agents have worked among the Balkan 
Christians with a vigour and persistency which we on 
our side have not shown. In so far as the means and 
agents employed by our enemies have been disreputable, 
we must not complain that they have not been imitated. 
To a large extent the story of German and Austrian 
intrigue in the Balkans is a sordid history of cynical 
wickedness and vulgar corruption. By the side of it 
the record of England and France, at any rate for many 
years past, appears clean and honourable. Neverthe- 
less there are points about the latter upon which we 
cannot altogether congratulate ourselves. As far as 
England is concerned our policy for generations past 
has been one of bolstering up Turkey against Russia, 
to which end we sacrificed with little hesitation the 
interests of the Balkan Christians. For this we can 
hardly expect the gratitude of the last named, and it is 
scarcely surprising that we have not received it. The 
English Foreign Office has always appeared to devote 
its energy and ability to Constantinople rather than to 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Sofia, or Athens. In the Christian 
States we have not been represented as a rule with 
any conspicuous ability, nor have we managed to 
impress the Christians—Slav or Greek—by means of 
sympathy or personal magnetism. Throughout the 
Near East, generally, our diplomatic and consular 
staff has been credited with liking the Turks better 
than any other race and with being at small pains to 
disguise its preference. For eighteen months before 
the outbreak of the present war our diplomatists were 
under the necessity in Balkan affairs of giving way at 
every point to Germany and Austria in the honest but 
mistaken belief that by so doing a European convulsion 
could be avoided. Our yielding policy was quite sincere 
and, in the opinion of most people in this country, 
justifiable. It was none the less a mistake because, in 
the first place, it hastened on the convulsion that it was 
meant to avoid, and, in the second place, it earned us 
the resentment and lost us the trust of the Christian 
Governments and populations of the Near East. They 
saw Germany and Austria imperious, aggressive, and 
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successful, and, if they were not induced to love those 
countries, they certainly learned to fear them. That 
feeling of awe for Teutonism has been a powerful 
influence against us during recent months, and we must 
not be astonished if it cannot be quickly overcome by 
young nations whose friendship we did not a year ago 
think it worth our while to secure. PLINTHOS. 


BLEEDING THEIR COUNTRY 


‘Orrawa: April 20th. 


CERTAIN decadent college at Oxford was once 
described as a place “ where every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile ’’—the line might 

almost be applied to Ottawa under the Borden régime. 
When war broke out and Canada’s participation therein 
was determined, those of us who knew our Ottawa were 
all more or less prepared for a modicum of graft and 
jobbery. Sir Robert Borden in Opposition had eloquently 
denounced the corruption of the Sifton régime, and 
excelled in the exposition of sound principles of adminis- 
tration which he and his colleagues since their advent 
to office had consistently either eluded or insulted. 
Few and feeble had been the signs of improvement in 
administrative efficiency or purity which the great 
Imperialist triumph of 1911 was to inaugurate. We 
were to have a complete reform of the spoils and 
patronage systems; but they reign unchecked and the 
expansion of the Civil Service to provide jobs for 
faithful Tories had already reached the dimensions of 
a national scandal. Professor Adam Shortt, the head 
of the Civil Service Commission, stated publicly that 
since 1911 there had been 10,000 vacancies in the Civil 
Service caused by death, dismissal, and the “ resigna- 
tion ’’ of Liberal appointees, and 20,000 appointments 
had been made, chiefly awarded to hungry partisans. 
The Cabinet, too, had by its actions incurred the sus- 
picion of complaisant subservience to the financial and 
manufacturing interests which had secured its victory. 
There was a hope when the question of war equipment 
arose that the seriousness of the crisis and the magnitude 
of the task undertaken would avert the worst effects of 
an unhappy political system. But, alas for vain 
dreams! To their shame and humiliation the Canadian 
people have seen their first great military effort made 
the occasion of a carnival of jobbery and corruption 
which eclipses all previous chapters in the long inglorious 
tale of political graft at Ottawa. 

There were murmurings from the earliest days of 
August: the purchase of Valcartier Camp itself was 
affirmed to be a scandal, and stories floated back of 
frauds and speculations in connection with the supplies. 
One editor, a Tory, made a definite charge, and General 
Sam Hughes, the Minister of Militia, cast him into 
prison. The rumours thickened : there were open com- 
plaints from the soldiers about boots and other equip- 
ment, and under pressure from the Opposition the 
Premier consented to the appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee of Investigation, on which both parties were 
represented. It has been sitting at intervals for the 
last two months, and while, to its credit, the enquiry has 
been thorough and impartial, thanks largely to the 
courage of the Auditor-General, a whitewashing report 
has been compiled by the Tory majority. But scandal 


has succeeded scandal, and the sordid revelations have 
begun to shock the conscience even of a community 
long inured to a belief in the permanence of political 
corruption. 


The Government had professed its inten- 





tion of dealing direct with the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, but it transpires that in case after case the 
supplies were purchased through favoured middlemen, 
who were allowed a fat commission at the country’s 
expense. A patronage roll is kept at Ottawa filled with 
the names of “ heelers ”’ and partisans, generally those 
who by reason of either performance or knowledge of 
electioneering malpractices are in a position to demand 
some quid pro quo. 

Boots provided the first seandal—witness after witness 
from the Service testified that the boots provided for 
the first contingent and subsequent troops were in- 
variably bad. General Alderson and Mr. Perley, the 
Acting High Commissioner, concurred. The men often 
paraded with shingles to reinforce faulty soles; the 
uppers were made of paper, and the heels stuffed with 
pulp; regimental cobblers refused to repair them, and 
doctors reported that they filled the hospitals with 
pneumonia and bronchitis cases. But the old con- 
tractors were still allowed to sell the useless footwear 
via the old middlemen, and regimental boards are still 
protesting, while General Hughes defends his satellites 
with abusive vigour. In one case 5,000 boots were 
purchased from a Winnipeg jobber, who made a rake 
off of 45 cents per pair, less his contribution to election 
funds. Letters from Salisbury averred that the lengthy 
sick lists of the contingent were not unconnected with 
shoddy boots. Altogether the story is a blow to the 
Canadian Protectionists and their “ Made in Canada ”’ 
campaign, which has induced the loyal Borden Govern- 
ment to raise the tariff against British goods 5 per cent. 

Then came the drug revelations: a certain Mr. 
Garland, president of an Ottawa drug company, being 
a Tory M.P., was nominally debarred from securing 
contracts. But he introduced to the Department a 
Mr. Powell, who as agent for a large American firm 
secured a contract for medical supplies on which he 
netted 40 per cent. profit, or $9,000! On the discovery 
that Mr. Powell was an employee in Mr. Garland’s 
store at a meagre salary, Mr. Garland was asked for 
an explanation of his generosity. “I was befriending 
the boy,” he said, “ just as I befriend people every day.” 
The Deputy Speaker at Ottawa has a sister in the drug 
business, and this lady from a small store in Quebec 
disposed of thousands of dollars worth of drugs to the 
Government at fancy retail prices. 

Next followed the horse scandal from Nova Scotia, in 
which the star performer is a youthful M.P. elected on 
a moral reform platform, who allowed his friends and 
constituents to obtain full cavalry prices for all the 
crocks and “ roarers”’ in the province. A steed which 
had been “ traded’ some time before for a drake and 
two ducks realised $150.00 from kindly hands, and an- 
other which had been rejected as too old for the Boer 
War had regained its youth in time to serve against the 
Kaiser in consideration of a like sum. 

There was a field-glass scandal, in which a hostile 
Liberal had to secure Tory assistance ere the trough 
was reached ; a motor truck scandal and a “* housewife ”’ 
scandal, which in the headlines startled our Methodist 
ministers, but turned out only to be the purchase from 
** good friends *’ in Ottawa at 54} cents apiece of “* house- 
wives ” which another firm offered to supply for 26 cents. 
The meal contracts at the training centres furnished 
another field for plunder ; party loyalists had to receive 
a toll of 5 to 10 cents a meal—small wonder that the 
troops often nearly mutinied about rotten food. Ap- 
parently not an item of supplies has escaped this sort of 
levy, and the revelations are not at an end. 
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Patronage and jobbery have characterised the organi- 
sation and equipment of the Canadian contingents from 
the initial stages, and many of the witnesses who have 
faced the Committee were obviously hurt that their 
methods should be questioned—it was their unanimous 
belief that a rake off from contracts was a right and that 
the great war had come as a golden opportunity for the 
Borden Government to pay its political debts. The 
whole militia organisation is riddled through and through 
with politics: half the Tory politicians in Canada are 
honorary colonels—“ in bottle array,”’ one witty writer 
describes them. It was a vast joke in Canada when the 
London Morning Post led an indignant protest against 
General Seely’s appointment to command the Canadian 
cavalry on the ground that it was “ political” and 
would provoke resentment in Canada. Canadians, on 
the contrary, would have thought the world awry if a 
Liberal Government had appointed any but a Liberal 
politician to command a brigade—what they would 
have thought improper was the elevation of the Tory 
Lord Salisbury. 

But it is all very sordid and sickening, and honest men 
in the Dominion are filled with rage and shame at the 
deplorable carnival of graft at Ottawa. The Times 
correspondent keeps on the lid assiduously, and is as 
ready to whitewash Tory sins as he was wont to condone 
Liberal crimes in his own Liberal days. Not a word 
must be said to mar the fair picture of Canada as a 
devoted daughter State, integer vite scelerisque purus, 
ultra-Calvinistic, possessed of ideals far removed from 
the Cobdenite commercialism of Manchester and Glas- 
gow, and inhabited by people who lead altruistic Imperial 
lives in log-built cabins and have one single thought— 
to bake the Empire’s bread and fight the Empire’s 
battles. There seems to have been some demand on the 
part of zealous Imperialists at home “‘ to call the Barons 
of the Outer Marches to our counsels.”’ It is a suggestion 
of more than doubtful wisdom. Sir Robert Borden, 
who is a timorous, well-meaning mediocrity, has ample 
scope for his energies in guarding the Canadian Treasury 
from his rapacious partisans, and the proper place for 
some of his colleagues is the firing line in France without 
trenches and supports, or in front of the soldiers whom 
they defrauded of decent equipment. 

J. A. S. 


NOT THEM THAT KILL 


THE BODY 


NE of the most noticeable results of the war has 
C) been the general diminution of the fear of 
death. It is only a. comparatively few years 

since Meredith was bewailing the degeneracy of the 
modern Englishman on the ground that he was growing 
afraid of death and wounds. But how small a percentage 
of Englishmen—or, for that matter, of Frenchmen, 
Belgians, Scotsmen, Irishmen, Germans, Russians, 
Turks, or Hungarians—is troubled with the fear of 
death and wounds to-day! We do not mean that the 
average man would not rather be alive than dead, or 
that the horrors of the battlefield are no longer seen to 
be horrors. But we are sure that in hundreds of 
thousands of cases men and women regard death with 
less fear to-day than they regarded some little fleeting 
pain in tooth or chest or stomach only ten months ago. 
It looks as though men were governed, after all, to some 
degree by the sense of proportion. They feel that in a 
sea of deaths to be but another wave is an accident such 


FEAR 


as is happening, or may happen, to every man alive, 
and that what happens to everyone is all in the day’s 
work rather than a towering tragedy. Many people 
have always felt that to die in a crowd is far less terrible 
than to die alone. We have heard people confessing 
their horror of death by drowning, but adding that they 
would not hate it so exceedingly if it happened in the 
course of some great accident when other people were 
drowning too. This may seem the extreme of selfish- 
ness—this desire of company in death. But we believe 
it is a common emotion, and it does not really involve so 
much selfishness as appears on the surface. Partly it 
comes from the feeling that it is easier to do things in 
crowds than alone. With others whose lives have a 
dramatic cast there is also the sense that they would 
have a spur to fine action if there were spectators. They 
would have no time for fear in their passion, in the 
common phrase, to play the game to the last. Psycho- 
logists have in recent years studied what are called 
group-emotions with particular attention: they have 
seen in them the origin of religion and the arts. Cer- 
tainly the course of every war shows us how group- 
fearlessness may be born. Individuals who may have 
been capable of all sorts of timidity in time of peace 
become bound together in a league of courage in time of 
war. If death were not the common lot of the race, 
but all except a few of us were immortal, how much 
more terrible would a man’s death seem! Even then, 
we have no doubt, many men would be found willing to 
give their lives for their country if it were demanded of 
them. But if a scapegoat were required for a nation, 
would two or three million men offer themselves for the 
lonely honour? It may be that they would, but we 
doubt it. To be the only man leaving this beauty of 
the earth would seem a tragedy far beyond dying in a 
large battle. Even in the world as it is the majority of 
men hesitate at first before deciding to give up every- 
thing for their country. It is the more adventurous spirits 
that begin the march, and then, one by one, ten by ten, 
hundred by hundred, thousand by thousand, the others 
are drawn into the ranks as by some inevitable fas- 
cination. There is a contagion of courage as well as of 
disease. In the end, perhaps, it would be more difficult 
for the average man to resist it than not. It is an 
increasing purpose. Tributaries of quiet and indolent 
lives unite themselves gradually into an irresistible 
torrent of heroism. 

But it is not only the soldier who loses his fear of 
death. The civilian too—we do not mean every civilian, 
but an immense number of civilians—finds himself 
trampling his terrors under foot with a strange uncon- 
cern. A year ago, had the citizens of London been told 
that it was within the bounds of possibility an airship, 
or a fleet of airships, would appear out of the sky during 
the night and drop bombs of fire on their housetops, it 
would have been a signal for thousands upon thousands 
of people to sit up all night, or at least to shiver gently 
in their beds. But now we live in the recognition of 
that possibility, and yet is there one person in a thousand 
sleeps the less soundly ? Even in Southend, where a 
hundred of these bombs have actually fallen, the people 
seem to have shown more curiosity than panic. The 
chief result of the air raid on Southend was to provide 
a new object of interest for the London tripper. One 


constantly meets Londoners who are going uncon- 
cernedly for holidays to Deal and Folkestone and other 
places nearer the zone of the dangers of the air—going 
with their wives and families too. They would be far 
more nervous of an outbreak of chicken-pox than of all 
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this vomiting of death from the skies. Not that panic 
and the brutalities of panic have absolutely vanished 
during the war. There are journalists in London who 
are more exquisitely scared of the naturalised German 
who owns the baker’s shop in some back street in 
Camden Town than other men are of all the deaths that 
can approach them by air and earth and sea. Jour- 
nalists of this kind are almost the only distributors of 
panic in our midst. We do not forget the element of 
revenge in the recent anti-German riots—an element 
which, after the horrors of the poisoned gases and the 
sinking of the Lusitania, we can all understand even 
while we consider it hateful. But the journalists were 
spreading this panic long before the Lusitania went down. 
“ W’y, wot’s ter pervent ’em burnin’ dahn London some 
night ?”"—so one hears the newspaper-alarmed citizen 
commenting on the tops of *buses. ‘“ The shop of Mr. 
Blum *’—so one reads in the Evening News in a descrip- 
tion of the East-end riots—“ a baker in Grundy Street, 
was raided. Mrs. Blum has seven children, and as she 
was trying to get them away to a place of safety she was 
struck to the ground, with a young child in her arms. 
Both the woman and the child had to be treated in a 
surgery.” There, surely, you have the cruelty of panic 
and not the hand of righteous indignation. It is only 
because people have been filled by the Press with the 
fear of German bakers and pork-butchers as those that 
kill the body that they can look on at base orgies of 
this kind with tolerance. We do not know to what 
extent cruelty impairs courage. The example of the 
Germans suggests that courage can survive by the side 
of organised and deliberate cruelty for a considerable 
time; and we are not sure that monsters of cruelty 
spend their last hours in terror of the ghosts of their 
crimes except in melodramas. But the demoralisation 
of Napoleon’s armies in the later years of his active life 
inclines one to the belief that brigandage and outrage 
do in the end debilitate the finer sort of courage. There 
is, we know, physical courage of a kind which is practi- 
cally inextinguishable even if its possessor becomes the 
vilest criminal alive. But no nation is made up of men 
with physical courage of this kind. Every nation depends 
to an immeasurable extent on spiritual courage—the 
courage which comes from a sense that its cause is just, 
that it is fighting for its altars and its homes, that it is 
fighting against the rebellious forces of evil. 

It is only in some such passionate faith as this that 
the average man can go forth careless of life or death 
into battle. Many men go for the love of adventure, but 
the average man has only a moderate and easily satisfied 
taste for adventure, as the common years show. He 
must be exalted above the common years by some 
spiritual enthusiasm before he will accept quietly the 
tremendous risks of modern warfare. He must simply 
rise into a new plane of existence where fear of those 
that kill the body has ceased to be an epidemic emotion. 
When people speak of the ennobling influence of war 
they are thinking almost altogether of this purging of 
men from fear—of this and comradeship. War, of 
course, does not make an end of fear, as we know from 
many a story from the trenches. The diary-letter of a 
German officer quoted in the Cologne Gazette during the 
past week describes how several of his men fainted 
under the hell of artillery fire, and how he was only able 
to calm them by sitting on a sandbag and quietly pro- 
ceeding to “ butter a piece of bread, and to spread upon 
it with meticulous care some slices of sausage.” This, 


however, does not mean that men are not immensely 
braver than usual. 


It means only that they are not 


superhumanly brave. And yet each of us becomes more 
and more certain every day that without something like 
superhuman bravery he can never be free. The spirit 
will still be in a measure the slave of the body while we 
are capable of fear. The dream in our hearts is some- 
how to break through the last barrier of fear—to come 
out, as someone has said, on the other side of fear. The 
uselessness of the fear of death is as apparent to us as 
the sun in the sky. Its ignobleness is a thing that 
haunts all who are subject to it. Whether the love of 
death as the deliverer in the spirit of Walt Whitman is 
a passion to be cultivated may be doubted. Those who 
have scorned death most, as the great gentlemen of the 
Renaissance did, saw it none the less as the destroyer of 
the beauty of men’s bodies and of the light of the world 
as the common man knows it. To the religious mind, 
which accepts the vision of a real and populated world 
happier than this beyond the grave, death is no doubt 
the deliverer. But even to most religious men this 
world has gathered about it all the dearness of home : 
death, at its best, is an exile, a desertion. They have 
the bravery to die; but their bravery has the sadness 
of Hector’s. And yet, as with Hector, some instinct 
drives them to despise this death of the body, to accept 
this exile as more to be desired than safety and a man’s 
own hearth and children. Christian, pagan, and atheist 
are at one in this. They feel that the life of the body 
itself can be fully enjoyed only when the fear of those 
that kill the body has been utterly overcome. 


THE UNSEEN GOAL 


‘T= one swiftly moving battleship should sink 
another from a distance of many miles—the 
victim being to ordinary eyes invisible—seems 

a wonderful achievement, and not less is the triumph of 
hitting a mark outside the range of direct observation. 

We know nothing of the problems of this fell gunnery ; 

we are concerned with what seems even more difficult to 

understand—the way in which animals often work per- 
sistently and elaborately towards an unseen goal. 

To take a typical illustration: many of the digger- 
wasps make burrows in the ground, in which they lay 
their eggs and also collect a store of paralysed insects—a 
living larder for the future grubs. But it is only in a few 
species that the hard-working mothers survive to see 
their offspring. So the puzzle arises: How can the 
elaborate instinctive behaviour have been evolved ? We 
see a concatenation of intricate dexterities resolutely 
persisted in: the stinging of the victim so that it is 
paralysed, yet not a corpse that would decay ; the trans- 
port of the booty to the burrow—a task often requiring 
prodigious exertions ; the placing of egg and provender 
in proper juxtaposition ; the exclusion of possible in- 
truders; and soon. It is no simple performance but a 
whole bag of tricks. The sequence is quite intelligible ‘to 
us who see the end; but has the succession of events— 
often requiring toil and trouble—any significance to the 
performers ? If it has no significance, how then did it 
evolve and why is it persisted in? If it has significance, 
how is.that gained if the performers do not see the result 
of their labours ? 

Some of those who have thought over this problem 
have pointed to men who spend themselves in working 
towards achievements which cannot be realised in their 
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day and generation. But the analogy does not help us, 
for the cathedral of Burgos, or the great afforestation, or 
the Chinese Encyclopedia is completed as an ideal in the 
minds of the human workers and is built up of elements 
previously actualised in experience. But the digger- 
wasps have had no experience bearing upon offspring. It 
is said that beavers sometimes dig a short-cut canal right 
through a large island amid-stream, thus lessening the 
distance for transporting “ logs,’’ and such a task must 
engage the energies of the workers for a long time before 
there is any reward. For the canal does not justify itself 
until it is open at both ends. But such a case is not 
enigmatical like that of our insects, since making the 
island-canal is but an interesting extension of the kind of 
labour that finds immediate justification in the everyday 
life of the beaver. 

Part of the answer to the riddle is to be found in con- 
sidering the maternal care of some of the worker-ants and 
worker-bees, who are normally non-reproductive females. 
They mother the young as if these were their own, and 
we explain this by the natural supposition that this 
capacity dates back’to the time when all the females were 
normally mothers, before the communal life with its 
marked division of labour was established. It may be 
remembered that fertile workers occasionally occur, and 
that a worker grub can be nurtured into a queen. We 
cannot suppose that the workers simply inherit their 
nursing capacities from their mother—the queen—for 
she does not exhibit the qualities required, being special- 
ised for sheer maternity. We must go much further 
back. Another illustration of our argument may be 
found in a widely different sphere—in the case of the 
European cuckoo. In a somewhat elaborate way the 
mother-bird secures the success of offspring to which she 
is herself a stranger. Laying her egg on the ground, she 
takes it in her mouth, flies with it down the hedgerow, 
and puts it into the selected nest of a foster-parent, and 
thus hits an unseen mark. The existence of other kinds 
of cuckoo which show less perfect evasion of parental 
duties convinces us that the utilisation of other nests and 
of foster-parents was gradually evolved from a state of 
affairs in which cuckoos reared their own young. The 
egg has significance to the mother-cuckoo, who has no 
experience of nestling or chick, because she belongs to a 
race in which brooding was once the rule. Similarly, the 
digger-wasp that shows elaborate parental care, securing 
the safety and success of young which are never seen, 
does so because it belongs to a race in which rearing the 
young and perhaps enjoying their company was long ago 
the rule. The internal voice that the creature obeys is 
the reverberation of a distant past. 

When we try to picture the establishment of an 
instinctive routine we naturally think of the creature 
wrinkling its brows from step to step, and from genera- 
tion to generation deliberately introducing little im- 
provements, until the behaviour becomes at length, like a 
patent, extraordinarily perfect. We naturally picture 
the process in this way, for it is thus that we improve 
on our manipulations. Now without denying that 


animals of the small-brained instinctive type may better 
their behaviour by individual improvements, more or less 
intelligent, we cannot believe that it was in this way that 
instinctive behaviour became established. Who, indeed, 


shall dogmatise as to the impossibility of individual ex- 
periences affecting the entailed inheritance of the race, 
or set limits to the “ mysterious wireless telegraphy of 
ante-natal life”’; but it does not seem likely that in- 
stinctive behaviour is in any direct way due to the trans- 
mission of the results of the experiments made by the 
individual. Often, for instance, a very effective piece of 
behaviour is performed only once in a lifetime, which 
does not give much opportunity for heritable imprinting. 
Often, again, the behaviour is connected with the origin 
of new lives and is not justified to the creature until the 
offspring appear, so that it is only in animals that have 
more than one set of offspring that the organic testimony 
of the success of the experiment could be transmitted. 
Many insects and the like are annuals and die after paren- 
tage. Without shutting the door on what are called 
““mnemic”’ theories, we are forced by the difficulties 
they involve to the other main theory of the racial estab- 
lishment of instinctive routine. On this view the steps 
that count are made in the dark studio of the germ-plasm. 
The germ-cell, an organism not in miniature so much as 
in microcosm, it is the inventor, the creative genius. We 
think too much, perhaps, of the explicit individual, too 
little of the implicit individuality—the germ-cell. Not 
to be thought of, we must remember, as like a white 
blood corpuscle, but rather like a Proteus animalcule that 
has been living on for millions of years, experimenting all 
the time and garnering the capacity of repeating what 
was successful. It has withal the power of including 
with its own experiments in self-expression those of 
another germ-cell at the beginning of each new life. The 
germ-cells are the blind artists of the realm of organisms, 
ever fashioning some new germinal intricacy which finds 
expression in some novelty of structure or habit. And 
on this view the individual, in which the germ-cells’ many 
inventions are expressed, embodied, and exercised, may 
be thought of as the seeing artist, beholding the work of 
the germ-cell and either pronouncing it, in the light of the 
success it brings, to be good, or cursing it effectively by 
sinking with it into extinction. For there are variations 
that kill, being pathological—the germinal artist is not 
always quite sane—as well as variations that enrich and 
make for progress. 

Four saving-clauses may be permitted. We must not 
think of the microcosmic individuality of the germ-cell 
in any wooden or one-sided way. We cannot conceive 
how it has unified in its pin’s-head scope the long results 
of time, the treasures of the ages; but so it is. We do 
not understand how it is not merely protoplasm, but a 
daimon as well; but so it is. Secondly, we must not 
exaggerate the difficulty of understanding how the 
microcosmic individuality can make experiments— 
materially regarded, permutations and combinations of 
molecules—which have relevancy in relation to the outer 
world in which the macrocosmic individual will live and 
work. It is metaphorically like this, that within the 
germ-cell there is an architecture—ideally regarded, an 
idea—which represents the hereditary organisation and 
has stood the test of time. Now, the changes that can 
be profitably made in this architecture must be more or 
less congruent with the already established style, just as 
an experiment in our thinking, if it is to be successful and 
to survive, must be consonant with already established 
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truth. Therefore the germ-cell’s initiatives, though 
sometimes fool’s experiments, partake but little of the 
fortuitous. 

In stating a case for the blind marksman, whose bow 
is bent in a direction to some degree determined by the 
past, and therefore with a result that has an illusory 
suggestion of foresight, we do not for a moment under- 
appreciate the réle of the seeing artist, the explicit indi- 
vidual, with all its wits about it, an instinctive or intelli- 
gent or rational agent with no end of experimental power 
on a higher than germinal level. But our thesis is to 
suggest that especially in the lower reaches of life it is the 
blind marksman who oftenest scores. The last point is 
this, that, while we are probably wrong in trying to 
justify the ways of the species to the individual, it seems 
unlikely that an elaborate piece of instinctive routine 
could retain its imperious inertia through the ages unless 
a sop were offered to the individual's interests and satis- 
factions. So, as Goethe said, Nature gives a couple of 
draughts from the tankard of love as recompense for the 
pains of a lifetime, and in the case of animals that do not 
survive to see the offspring towards whose welfare they 
spend themselves, the parental instincts may have be- 
come in some special way linked on to the conjugal. In 
the latter the life of the creature is stirred to its 
greatest depth and rises to its greatest height. 
Perhaps the maternal sacrifice and the strivings of 
the parents towards an unseen goal may have a spice of 
individual significance in the reverberations of conjugal 
experiences, and perhaps even in ancestral reminiscences 
which these have re-awakened. Moreover, since re- 
pression may intensify as well as expression, it seems 
quite legitimate to suggest that worker-ants and worker- 
bees, for instance, may find some compensation for their 
spinsterdom in their generous vicarious motherhood. 

J. ArrHuR THomson. 


PRUSSIA, ATHEISM, AND 
MR. BERNARD SHAW 


To the Editor of Tue New SratesMan. 

Sir,—I know that it is only by an extreme stretch of 
editorial indulgence that this letter can ever hope to see the 
light of day. It is now many months since Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was kind enough to review my book. My delay in 
acknowledging and answering his criticisms is due to a 
succession of causes. When it appeared I was on the high 
seas. I did not see it until some time after my arrival 
in America, and by that time I was so caught in the vortex 
of alternate lectures and interviews that I had no time 
to write anything. 

Now that I am back in England again I should be very 
grateful if you could find space for a few words of explana- 
tion and reply. 

_ Mr. Shaw thinks that Iam mad. So great is my admira- 
tion for him that this criticism, in spite of the many 
characteristically generous and kindly words with which 
it is accompanied, might trouble me not a little if I were not 
reassured by discovering that Mr. Shaw’s definition of a 
madman is apparently one who cannot believe contra- 
dictories to be true. At least, unless that is his definition, 
I cannot imagine why he should be so evidently startled by 
the very tame and obvious platitude which he quotes from 
a speech I made at the Little Theatre. Manifestly a reason- 
able man does not join the Catholic Church unless he is con- 
vinced that it is a Divine institution and that its claims 
(including the claim to Infallibility) are justified. And 





manifestly a man can only arrive at that conclusion upon 
evidence, and to convince one on such a point the evidence 
must appear very strong and conclusive. Having once 
arrived upon such evidence at such a conclusion a man will 
not readily give it up, as he must instantly do (unless he is 
capable of believing a contradiction in terms) if he does not 
accept the truth of all propositions put forward with proper 
authority by the Church. It is, of course, theoretically 
possible that he might be so sure that a particular proposition 
was false that he would be forced to revise all his previous 
reasoning. But, unless he has shown almost inconceivable 
frivolity in arriving at his original conclusion, he will have 
to be very sure. My only point was that nobody except a 
dogmatic Materialist can be sure enough that miracles never 
happen to justify him in rejecting a well-grounded judgment, 
if he has formed one, in favour of the Church’s infallibility. 

But to get back to the Prussian and his God, or want of 
a God. It is naturally not discouraging to me to find that 
the most acute controversialist in England has hardly been 
able to make a point against me which I have not answered 
in anticipation. Let me take some of the main points in 
order. First as to Frederick the Great’s atheism. May I 
point out that I was very careful in defining in my introduc- 
tion the sense in which I used the word, and in this sense it 
cannot be applied to Frenchmen who call their streets after 
Paul Bert, men who inherit the old Jacobin tradition of anta- 
gonism to the Christian Faith, and have gradually come to 
associate this (in spite of Robespierre’s remarkable warning, 
every word of which has since been justified) with the denial 
of God. These men believe in certain things, such as 
Justice and Compassion, which are really attributes of God, 
as separate abstractions, and as such they worship them. 
Frederick welcomed the denial of God, because it involved 
the deniai of Justice and Compassion. I admit that I think 
Frederick’s position the more logical. But, as the Pope 
pointed out to the Modernists (for their reassurance), p« ople 
will not go to Hell for an incapacity to think lucidly, but they 
will go to Hell for choosing evil rather than good. 

Another point which I have anticipated relates to the 
religious phraseology used by the Kaiser and other repre- 
sentatives of the Prussian tradition. (When Bismarck and 
his friends were re-writing the Ems telegram, Roon, I think 
it was, exclaimed exultantly, when the forgery was accom- 
plished : ‘‘ The God of our fathers still lives!’’) Perhaps 
you will not mind my quoting the passage : 

Such a man may not profess Atheism. He may even personify the 
material forces of the Universe, of which alone he is conscious, and in 
which alone he believes, and call them “* God.” This, one may guess, 
is what the German Emperor does, and his extraordinary speeches are 
quite explicable when so interpreted. It is certainly what is done 
by those Prussian theologians who stil! cling to a profession of heism 
and even of what they call “ Chri tianity,’ but whose Pantheism is 
simply the Materialism of Professor Hacckel of Jena turned inside 
out. These men are none the less Atheist in their fundamental philo- 
sophy, and the State which has been inspired by the type of thinking 
they represent is Atheist in practice and in morals. 


It will be seen that I acknowledge the possible adaptation 
not only of Theism, but of Christianity to the Frederician 
theory. There is a sense in which I do not dispute that the 
Prussians have a God. I even believe in his objective 
existence. He is called the Prince of this world—and other 
things. I do not doubt that they have a Christ. — His 
name is Antichrist, and it was of the essence of the tradition 


of Antichrist that he should call himself “ Jesus.” I can 
quite imagine what the Kaiser’s “ Talks with Jesus would 
be like. What Jesus’ talks with the Kaiser will be 
like ! 





I make this last remark partly to purge myself of Mr. 
Shaw’s unworthy suspicion that I object to irreverent 
jokes. I object to Frederick’s jokes not because they are 
irreverent, but because they are in a very distinct sense 
wicked. When Frederick spoke of the Powers ~ partaking 
of the Eucharistic Body of Poland,” he was not m« rely 
snecring at the Eucharist as Voltaire might have done. He 
was sneering at the martyrdom of a nation, and rejoicing In 
the victory of injustice, as such, which Voltaire, to do 
him justice, would never have done. I need not labour the 
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point, you will find it in the Gospels on the highest possible 
authority: ‘‘ He that blasphemes against the Son of Man it 
shall be forgiven him, but he that blasphemes against the 
Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him either in this world 
or in that which is to come.” 

The third point upon which I think I have guarded myself 
in advance against Mr. Shaw’s criticisms is the suggestion 
that nearly all rulers have sinned as gravely as Frederick, 
and nearly all nations have sinned as gravely as Prussia. 
Mr. Shaw seems to think that I deny that “* we have all sinned 
and fallen short of the glory of God.” As a matter of fact, 
I affirm it even more strongly than Mr. Shaw does. “‘ There 
is not,” I say of the Allies, “‘ one of them that has not done 
innumerable wicked things. . . . Each has often and often 
chosen evil rather than good. But none save Prussia has 
ever said, ‘ Evil, be thou my Good.’” All men sin: so do 
all nations. The proper consequences of sin are repentance, 
punishment, and forgiveness. But there can be no forgiveness 
for the man or nation that makes a fixed creed of evil. 
There can only be a cutting off—if necessary by the sword. 

Before turning to larger matters I may perhaps be allowed 
to refer to the parallel which Mr. Shaw seeks to draw between 
Frederick the Great’s connection with Prussia and Peter 
the Great’s connection with Russia. Nothing could illus- 
trate my case better. Peter the Great was a man of genius 
who at one time governed Russia, and very markedly 
influenced her history. The exact character and extent 
of his influence on that history and the amount of good or 
evil that he did can be debated, as the influence of Richelieu 
on France or of Cromwell on England can be debated. 
But nothing is more certain than that the great outstanding 
and enduring characteristics of Russia—her intense religion 
for example, the character and peculiar racial institutions of 
her peasantry, and the curious simplicity of human pity 
which is her special note in literature—have nothing to do 
with Peter, existed before he was born, and would continue 
to exist if every institution he founded were swept away. 
Now, can Mr. Shaw or anyone else point to anything in 
Prussia which is not quite simply Frederician ?_ If he can I 
should be enormously interested to know what it is. 

I will not argue with Mr. Shaw about my use of the word 
“Christendom.” We shall never agree on that point. We 
attach different meanings to the same words. When I 
speak of Christendom or Christianity or the Christian Faith 
I mean a certain definite thing which has existed since the 
first century, and can be examined historically. Mr. Shaw 
apparently means certain sentiments of his own which he 
imagines (on what evidence I have never been able to dis- 
cover) to have been shared by Jesus Christ. Using the word 
in my sense, I fully admit that there has been ever since the 
Reformation, or perhaps a century before it, a weakening 
of the Christian tradition everywhere in Europe. One of 
the consequences of this weakening has been the growth of 
what Mr. Shaw calls “ Capitalism,” and Pope Leo XIII. in 
his Encyclical on Labour called ‘“ Usury.” Another has 
been the creation of the condition of affairs in Europe which 
made the experiment of a Diabolist State possible. 

As for whether I “regard war as a highly Christian 
spectacle,” I answer that depends on the war. A war for 
justice is a highly Christian spectacle. A war against 
justice is a highly un-Christian spectacle. Of course, 
no reasonable man (outside the fantastic clique of Super- 
man) regards war as desirable in itself. Breaking eggs is not 


. desirable in itself. But you cannot make omelettes without 


it. The moral question does not come in there at all. The 
moral question comes in here: that, if you have promised 
a man not to break eggs, you must do without an omelette 
at any cost to yourself, while if you have promised a man an 
omelette you must break eggs at any cost to yourself. 
Similarly, if you have promised not to go to war in a par- 
ticular case (as Germany promised not to go to war with 
Belgium) war is a crime; while if you have promised to 
go to war in a particular case (as we promised to go to war if 
Belgium were attacked) peace is a crime. 

I do not know whether Mr. Shaw is still as certain as he 
once was of the wholly mythical character of Belgian 


atrocities—I, of course, expressly admitted that some were 
fictitious. If he is 1 will ask him one question. If he rejects 
the detailed and carefully correlated evidence offered by 
the Belgian and French Commissions, will he please account 
for the existence of the Belgian refugees? Such a thing, I 
believe, has not been known since the Dark Ages as the flight 
of a whole civil population before the advance of an invading 
army. The thing would be quite incredible—especially to 
anyone acquainted with the devotion of the Latin peasant- 
owner to his land—unless the conduct of the army were so 
unspeakable that men and women of all classes preferred 
exile and beggary to contact with it, which, as I have main- 
tained, is precisely the effect the Prussians desired to pro- 
duce. In this connection I should like to note an interesting 
confirmation of my thesis that such abominations are not 
spontaneous, but deliberately organised. I say in my 
book: ‘“‘In the German Navy, where no special orders 
for atrocities appear to have been issued, the German record 
seems to be pretty clean and honourable.” At the time I 
wrote those words I believe they were very nearly true. 
Since then the Arch-Diabolists in Berlin have issued their 
orders, and now the Navy’s record of cruelty, treachery 
and outrage, culminating in the hideous business of the 
Lusitania, is as devilish as the Army’s own. 

I now come to Mr. Shaw’s challenge as to how Carthage 
is to be “ delended.” It is rather a big question. But I 
will answer it frankly and as briefly as I can. Prussia is 
hardly a nation; it is rather an institution. In order to 
destroy it you must strike at its sources of dominion. These 
sources are, roughly, its political traditions, its army, and 
the wealth of the provinces which it has at different times 
annexed. 

The political traditions might be destroyed by dethroning 
the Hohenzollern dynasty, or they might not. I think 
probably not. I prefer to strike at the other props of the 
system, believing that a political theory in its essence servile 
and worshipping strength cannot long survive the obvious 
and public defeat and servitude of its professors. I would 
even, I think, keep the heirs of Frederick on the throne of a 
patently beaten and humiliated Prussia, to be a scarecrow 
and a warning to all mankind. 

It is obvious in the first place that Prussia must be com- 
pletely disarmed, her fleet sunk or surrounded, all her 
fortresses dismantled. She must also be forbidden to raise 
an army, to build a new navy, to fortify or to arm afresh. 
I admit, however, that this alone might prove an illusory 
security. Years hence the Powers which are now allied 
may quarrel among themselves, and Prussia might conceiv- 
ably take advantage of such a quarrel to repudiate the 
conditions imposed on her. What we have to make certain 
of is that Prussia shall not be able under any circumstances 
to re-establish herself as the great military Power. 

For that purpose she must be separated completely from 
the rest of the Germanies, and those stolen provinces upon the 
wealth of which her great armaments have been built must 
be taken away from her. Of these the two most important 
are Silesia and Westphalia. Silesia, together with the Catholic 
States of South Germany, might, I think, be handed over to 
the Hapsburgs in partial compensation for the loss of their 
Slav possessions. These have the advantage of giving 
Austria an interest in preventing the resurrection of the 
Ally which has misled and ruined her. North Germany, 
including Westphalia, but excluding Prussia, might be 
formed into a separate confederation which should not 
be allowed to arm heavily, and might, perhaps, be placed 
more or less under the joint protection of England and 
France. 

And now as to Prussia herself. In losing Silesia and 
Westphalia she will lose the economic foundations of her 
power, and in doing so she will lose the ability to pay a heavy 
indemnity. For compensation for the wanton and inde- 
fensible havoc wrought by the Germany Army in Belgium 
and Northern France we must look to the wealthier pro- 
vinces which are by hypothesis excluded from her dominion. 
In the case of Prussia it is less a question of getting money 
ourselves than of preventing the Prussians from getting it. 
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To this end it might be desirable that the Prussian finances 
should be placed under the control and supervision of one 
of the Allies, and her surplus skimmed off for the benefit of 
that Ally. Everything seems to point to Russia as the 
appropriate agent of Europe in this matter, and if she 
should employ Poles (from the liberated Prussian provinces 
for preference) for this purpose there would not be much 
danger of the work being done with insufficient rigour. 

I want to guard myself against misunderstanding by 
making it clear that the above suggestions are not put for- 
ward as representing the one course which the Allies must 
necessarily pursue. That must obviously be a matter of 
negotiation between them. They are put forward merely 
in answer to Mr. Shaw’s implication that the destruction 
of Prussia as an effective Power is impossible.—Yours, etc., 

Ceci, CHESTERTON. 


Correspondence 
LOANS AND TAXES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I venture to demur to the general effect and one of the 
particular arguments of your article on the Budget. You 
advocate “ properly’ and “ wisely” “ adjusted taxation” in 
preference to loans. All taxation is properly and wisely adjusted 
in the opinion of its advocates. Many of your readers will, how- 
ever, interpret these phrases to mean taxation of all classes in 
proportion to their ability to pay. What you probably mean, 
and what I want, is taxation exclusively of the rich. But if you 
mean this, you should say it, so that you cannot be misunder- 
stood. I submit, and I am sure you will agree, that the standard 
of comfort of the working classes, laboriously built up by Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies, as well as by recent legislation, 
is almost our most precious national asset, and anything which 
lowered it would be the greatest of national blunders. 

Let us have as much taxation of the rich as they can bear 
(and the limits to sudden increments of income tax and death 
duties are somewhat narrow), but do not ask for “ properly 
adjusted taxation,”’ because that generally means taxation of all 
classes. Taxation of the rich is rapidly becoming the policy of 
the whole world ; and if the war is financed by loans, the rich will 
in the future pay the taxes to redeem them. It is best that our 
surplus capital should be used for the war ; at present it is being 
exported, as your City articles tell us, to Buenos Ayres, to Victoria, 
and to India. If we insist on high taxation now, the poor will 
have to pay. If taxation is deferred, it can all be paid by the 
rich. I therefore neither instinctively nor, I hope, ignorantly 
applaud the Chancellor because he has not taxed tea and sugar, 
or attempted the proposed income tax on wages, but has pre- 
ferred to finance the war by loans. 

One point more. You quote John Stuart Mill in support of 
your argument, forgetting that he, as your extract shows, founded 
his reasoning on the Wages Fund Theory; that theory was 
completely wrong, as everybody now knows. The presumption 
is that conclusions deduced from an erroneous theory are them- 
selves erroneous, and it is so in this case.—Yours, etc., 

Epw. R. PEASE. 


MR, SHAW ON SAMUEL BUTLER 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—I haven’t read the book about Butler which Mr. Shaw 
reviews, so I don’t know whether he has done it justice. I am 
writing only to agree with Mr. Shaw that Butler was a very 
serious person indeed, so serious that he found it necessary to 
take frequent relaxations from the strain of his own seriousness. 
All that preaching of his against over-earnestness was really 
preaching to himself. He did not want to be laughed at by the 
frivolous, and protected himself with a kind of mimicry and by 
taking the offensive and making fun of them when they thought 
themselves serious. When he took up a thing he could think of 
nothing else ; but he knew this and tried to make his fanaticism 
seem careless. He thought that every man ought to be a man 
of the world, so that he might not be accused of despising the 
world because of his own worldly incompetence. He was a 
foreign bird in the world, but very anxious to pass as a native, 
not to be pecked by the sparrows and starlings, and to show that 
he could find his worms just as well as they could. But in the 
notebooks he says that the world admits there is another world. 

In our hearts we know that the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
higher of the two, the better worth living and dying for, and that, 





if it is to be won, it must be sought steadfastly and in singleness 
of heart by those who put all else on one side and, shrinking from 
no sacrifice, are ready to face shame, poverty and torture here 
rather than abandon the hope of the prize of their high calling. 
Nobody who doubts any of this is worth talking with.” 

That was his postulate, and it was that which gave him his 
sense of values. This world was nothing to him except in its 
relation to the other, and his criticism was all of those who did 
not see this world in relation to another. But, as he said, this 
other unseen world was to him really unseen; and he had a 
particular pleasure in criticising those who pretended that they 
could see it and who therefore made it one with this world. He 
was always laughing at maps and guide books of the unseen world 
made by those who thought it was just the same as this one. 
If you were going to be worldly, he thought, you had better 
keep to this world and not write a worldly parody of the other, 
just as, if you were a painter of no imagination, you had better 
paint a Dutch cheese rather than Heaven. 

Butler himself was so unworldly by nature that he enjoyed 
playing at being worldly as a kind of game, and he could not 
endure the worldly people who play at being unworldly. That, 
he felt, was real frivolousness. Discover that the other world 
exists and is to be won, and you can play what games you like 
with this one; but don’t start playing games with the other, 
because it only seems to you a shadow of this. Butler liked to 
talk about people being saved. He believed that you could 
put yourself right with the universe ; and that, when you had 
done that, you could afford to laugh and to trifle ; but also that, 
if you thought you were saved, you were damned, because you 
couldn’t know anything about it. One can observe salvation in 
others, but not in oneself. It is a bye-product in them, like beauty 
in a work of art, and it must be a bye-product in you which you 
attain to only in the consciousness of others. 

What Butler was really always preaching, and trying to 
practise, was disinterestedness in every job that a man may 
undertake ; and his own work is so good because it is so pro- 
foundly disinterested. He wasn’t going to quarrel with the 
world because he happened to be unworldly. Or rather, where 
he had his own personal quarrels with things, he knew that they 
were personal and indulged himself in them as a relaxation. 
So he enjoyed his haughtiness, knowing that it was haughtiness. 
He doesn’t pretend that his likes and dislikes are those of God 
also ; they are his own peculiarities, like a taste or distaste for 
spring onions. They are a holiday from his seriousness, which 
he thinks he deserves. What he cannot endure is the people 
who think that their own likes and dislikes are those of God ; 
that when they are irritable God is angry. That is the cause of 
most of the cruelty in the world ; and it was the cause of Theo- 
bald’s cruelty in The Way of All Flesh. He had no disinterested- 
ness whatever. His morality is poisoned by his self; and therefore 
Butler hated him. But even so he didn’t insist that God hated 
him. He lets you see that he has a personal quarrel with Theobald, 
and doesn’t want you to make it your quarrel. He is not fair to 
Theobald, but he doesn’t pretend that he is. Therefore I cannot 
understand the people who say that they are shocked by the 
cruelty of The Way of All Flesh any more than I can understand 
the people who say that Butler respected nothing.—Yours, etc., 

A. CLuTTron Brock. 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I protest against the statement that Natural Selection 
presents to us the unspeakable horror of a mindless, purposeless 
world. It does nothing of the kind—Darwin himself said that 
the mind revolts against the idea that the glorious process of the 
universe is the result of blind chance. 

It is true that might is right, but might cannot be construed 
merely as sheer brutal physical force. If we follow Darwin—the 
greatest figure of the time—Natural Selection has evolved the love 
and self-sacrifice of the mother for her offspring: family love, 
the personal sacrifice of the citizen for his country, even the 
highest forms of altruism. Only those who have but scrambled 
through Darwin can confound his theory with that of Nietzsche 
or Treitschke. 

Whether Paley’s assumption, that any organ perfectly adapted 
to its function must be the work of a designer, be true or false 
has nothing at all to do with Darwin’s theory. He left all such 
questions severely alone. All he was concerned with was nature 
as presented to him. 

But possibly G. B. S. is a supporter of Unnatural Selection.— 
Yours, etc., F. C, CONSTABLE. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 
Srr,—Mr. G. B. Shaw is so remarkably accurate in his references 
to the Bible that one must regret he should have lent his (?) 
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initials to the following (‘‘ Mr. Gilbert Cannan on Samuel Butler,” 
Tue New STATESMAN, May 8th, p. 110) : 

** St. Thomas, with Christ staring him in the face, refused to 
believe that he was there until he had put his fingers into his 
wounds, thereby establishing himself as the prototype and patron 
saint of all the ‘discoverers.’ . . . The stupid people took it 
[Natural Selection] up because, like St. Thomas, they could under- 
stand a soulless mechanical process, but could not conceive a 
vital process like Evolution.” 

G. B. S. here assumes (1) that St. Thomas’s conditional refusal 
to believe was made after he had seen the risen Christ; the 
narrative expressly says it was made before (John xx. 25), and 
makes no mention of any such subsequent refusal; (2) that St. 
Thomas actually fingered Christ’s wounds, and was only convinced 
by this digital examination; the narrative (John xx. 27-28) 
does not say so, but implies the contrary. Dean Alford (Greek 
Testament, in loco) says that the words in Christ’s answer “ Be- 
cause thou has seen” make that (G. B. S.’s) supposition impos- 
sible. The only textual argument for G. B. S.’s view is Christ’s 
invitation to St. Thomas to come and examine the wounds. But 
this plainly was intended only to show that Christ knew all that 
had been in St. Thomas’s heart : and he was convinced, not by 
tactile demonstration, but by the revelation of his inmost self 
when the Inward Light was thus roused to intensest activity by 
the Eternal Light manifesting Himself through the channels of 
sight and speech. The moment St. Thomas had heard Christ’s 
invitation his agony of shame was swallowed up in a passion of 
triumphant belief ‘* My Lord and my God.” Nothing could be 
more unlike modern scientific scepticism. Finally, the whole aim 
of the Fourth Gospel is to protest against that mere ‘ miracle 
faith,’ which Christ Himself continually had to deprecate. It is 

incredible that the Evangelist should have painted so sympathetic 
and so vivid a portrait of a man, who, if G. B.S. is right, was a 
Paleyan of the first water.—Yours, etc., 
James A. ALDIS. 
Minsmere, Dunwich. 


MORE PATRIOTIC BUMBLEDOM 


To the Editor of THE New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondents who write upon the subject of 
Infant Welfare may perhaps be interested to hear what the 
Gateshead Education Committee did last week. 

(1) They decided to discontinue school meals for the present ; 
while admitting that 182 children were still in daily need of them. 
The ostensible reason given was that 182 hungry children were 
* not enough.” 

(2) They established a new precedent, by setting aside a sum 
of money for the purchase and distribution of penny pamphlets 
on Patriotism amongst these same children. 

The Lambeth Guardians must look to their laurels.—Yours’ etce., 

North Shields, May 5th. M. Mears. 


MR. F. J. DARTON ON MR. ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—By an unfortunate accident I have only just seen Mr. 
** Solomon Eagle’s ” notice of my little book on Arnold Bennett 
in your issue of April 24th. I do not, of course, wish to argue 
about matters of opinion; but I am obliged to correct Mr. 
** Kagle ” upon certain matters of fact. 

(1) I do not * describe” Mr. Bennett, without qualification, 
as “a Five Towns democrat who writes for a living.” It would 
be impertinent as well as “ hopelessly misleading’ to do so. 
I used those words in plain and sole reference to Mr. Bennett’s 
less important books. It is hopelessly misleading to treat a 
particular statement as a generalisation. 

(2) I was “ suspicious”’ of Mr. Bennett in regard to ‘“‘ The 
Card ” because, as I said, he wrote plainly that all schoolboys are 
dishonest. I am liberal enough to have more faith in normal 
honesty. 

(3) ** Moonlight, or at least vegetation, is implied’: not by 
me, unless the word rapture connotes moonlight automatically. 
As a matter of fact, Clayhanger’s adventure in the garden of the 
Orgreaves took place on a cloudy night. Mr. “ Eagle ” supplies 
the moon. 

(4) Machin’s other name was Denry (Edward-Henry), not 
Denny, as Mr. “* Eagle ” writes. 

(5) * Does he not know the prologue to Whom God hath Joined ?”’ 
I take it Mr. ‘* Eagle ” means Chapter I. : there is no “ prologue ” 
in the 1907 edition of the book—the latest available when I was 


writing—nor does the 1915 edition contain one. But, in any case, 
I do know the passage Mr. “* Eagle’ evidently means. He need 
not have asked the question if he had read p. 35 of my book, 
which is occupied entirely by an acknowledged quotation from 
that very “ prologue ’’—by far the longest of my few quotations. 

(6) Sidney Yorlke’s Friend is attributed to Enoch Arnold 
Bennett by the British Museum Library Catalogue, and placed 
among the novelist’s works. It is published as by E. A. Bennett. 
It appeared in Chatterbox in 1893. Can Mr. “ Eagle” give me 
evidence that that E. A. Bennett is not Arnold Bennett ? 

(7) I gave the title of Things that Interested Me correctly ; 
Mr. “ Eagle” did not. The second and third series are not in 
the British Museum Library. My bibliography is headed 
** short,” and to omit reference to them hardly seems to be an 
* error ” in such circumstances. 

(8) It is the publishers of The Feast of St. Friend and Friendship 
and Happiness who suggest that they are two books ; there is no 
indication, except the identity of the texts, that they are the same 
work, 

(9) I did discover that “*‘ Manifold and Axe are the same town— 
namely, Leek’; but I put this as a probability only, because, 
as I say, the descriptions are not wholly in agreement, and I 
am deducing simply from what the novels say. On my map Axe 
is definitely marked as Leek. 

Mr. “ Eagle,” like me, ‘*‘ sometimes makes accurate statements.” 
I did overlook Swan Square and Bank: mea maxima culpa. 
And I did not mention The Grand Babylon Hotel: there was not 
room.—Yours, etc., F. J. Harvey Darron. 

33 Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 





[Solomon Eagle writes: My principal contention that Mr. 
Darton was totally out of sympathy with his author is obviously 
not a matter for argument between him and myself. My other 
criticisms did not profess to be anything but trifling corrections. 
They were not exhaustive; and since Mr. Darton singles out 
the obvious misprint ‘‘ Denny ” in my article, I may add that I 
did not bother to point out that in his list of male characters from 
Mr. Bennett’s novels he got some of the names wrong. He is 
correct about the first series of Things that Interested Me: the 
later series had the other name. The British Museum Catalogue, 
though an admirable book for the bedside, is neither (1) complete 
nor (2) impeccable.] 


THE CURSE OF EVE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Please permit me to thank “ Lens ” for his article “* The 
Curse of Eve,” in which he breaks down the “‘ conspiracy of silence” 
that has concealed the real reason for the decline of the birth-rate. 
Certainly the economic reason plays an important part, but the 
greatest obstacle to a rising birth-rate is (in my humble opinion) 
the dread of the physical and mental agony of childbirth. I have 
had four children, and I can imagine no bribe large enough to 
induce me voluntarily to endure again the weary months of 
pregnancy with its nausea and petty discomforts and the climax 
of agony which ends it. This feeling is representative of collec- 
tive woman on this subject. It is a common thing to hear from 
women when discussing this subject that they would rather 
drown themselves than have another child if they could help it. 
The fear of conception is the married woman’s *“‘ Sword of Damo- 
cles,” it is the ** skeleton at the feast.”” I am not overstating the 
case by any means. The way in which many women punish 
themselves with harmful drugs in order to avert the greater 
calamity is appalling. There appears to be no limit to the 
resistance power of the female constitution if ome may judge 
from actual personal knowledge of these things. The economic 
disabilities may be removed, but until the pains of childbirth are 
things of the past there will still be a diminishing birth-rate.— 
Yours, etc., 

RosE Fox. 


Miscellany 
THE PARTITION OF SERVIA 


what confused thinker) who said Inter arma silent leges, 
and it was never more obvious than in that saying that 
the Romans had not the advantage of our acquaintance. The 


ia was the Dictionary of Quotations (that great, if some- 
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moderns may have their weaknesses of principle and conduct, 
but it will stand always to their credit that they have given 
the lie to every proverb upon which they could lay hands ; 
ten minutes with the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
would have knocked the Roman aphorist off his proverbial 
perch. Since the summer holidays, when five Powers went 
to war instead of going to the seaside, we have lived under 
what Professor Dicey would call the Rain of Law. The 


official imperative was never more categorical; the toga . 


would appear to have forgotten its Ciceronian obligation to 
yield to the sword. On August 4th M. Noulens tabled in 
the French Chamber of Deputies eighteen projets de loi: it 
was the first rafale of the legislative 75. Great Britain, by 
the combined energies of Parliament and the Privy Council, 
produced in three months a Handbook of Emergency Legis- 
lation which dwarfed a volume of the Annual Statutes, and 
the Germans in Belgium volleyed proclamations with a 
reckless profusion of ammunition. 

But no provisional enactment of the whole season was 
more sensational than the decree by which the Servian 
Government repealed Grimm’s Law. It had resulted from 
the sinister machinations of that philological Hun that the 
English for Servia was in some danger of confusion with the 
Latin for slave ; King Peter’s Minister at the Court of King 
George was therefore authorised to announce to the panic- 
stricken compositors of the English-speaking race that “ b ” 
was no longer etymologically interchangeable with “ v.” 
However ridiculous it may appear to carry warfare into the 
alphabet, one is willing to accede to every wish of a bitterly 
tried and gloriously successful ally. But the alteration 
represents, in one view, a considerable loss. The name of 
Servia, which cannot connote servility to anyone except an 
ingenious schoolboy, stands in history for the full record 
of a vigorous member of the European family. If the past 
of Servia were dishonourable, one could sympathise with the 
change ; but when one can hear in that name the long roll of 
the wars against Turkey, one is unwilling to let it pass out 
of the history of the war against the Magyar. Of Serbia 
one knows little except that it is a Balkan belligerent stand- 
ing in an eleemosynary relation to Sir Thomas Lipton. But 
Servia (spelt in accordance with the dictates of Mr. Weller, 
senior) is one of the partitioned kingdoms of Europe. Since 
for the future there are to be neither lost provinces nor par- 
titions, it is the business of all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men in this war to put Servia and Poland and France 
(and perhaps Italy) together again. 

The reconstruction of Servia,* which is a political objective 
in the war against Austria-Hungary, is in its elements a 
problem of history and ethnology. The historical mission 
of the Servian Empire in the days when Durazzo played 
Calais to Brindisi’s Dover was to provide a buffer-State 
between Rome and Byzantium. It has been observed by 
railway engineers and Afghan statesmen that the principal 
qualities of a buffer are resilience and stability, and there 
seems no reason why Servia should not exhibit them when 
it is called on to perform the less heroic duties of buffer 
between Italy and Hungary. The problem of its recon- 
struction depends closely and entirely upon the past extent 
and present distribution of the Serbo-Slavenes. We must be 
careful to reconstruct not any old Servia, but the historical 
Old Servia. Since the Serb race occupies the north-western 
massif of the Balkan Peninsula, which has a littoral upon the 
Adriatic, it will be necessary at some points to modify the 
logical demands of strict ethnology in accordance with the 
political requirements of Italy, whose interest in that sea is 





x The Servian People: Their Past Glory and Their Destiny. By 
Prince and Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. Werner Laurie. 
2 Vols. 24s. net. 


supreme. But it will at least be possible in an intelligent 
demarcation of Slav and Latin areas to eliminate the aston- 
ishing imposture of Albania. In so far as the Mpret’s 
forsaken subjects were genuine Albanians, their autonomy 
represented a mildly satisfactory solution of a Balkan Ulster 
question ; but when it was agreed between Rome and Buda- 
pest to endow that amazing creation with an ample coast-line 
and an Epirote province, it was a fraud upon Servia and 
Greece. In later life the deformed child of an unhappy 
marriage ceased to be even entertaining, and its death by 
the simultaneous amputation of Epirus and Valona left no 
mourners. England, by some fortunate miracle, possesses no 
Albania Society. 

But beyond the somewhat negative motto Delenda est 
Albania, one possesses few safe indications of the frontiers 
within which Servia should be reconstructed. Irredentism is 
an uncertain guide for frontier commissions, and national- 
ists are never more deceptive than when they are statistical. 
But when Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich includes in a 
generous survey of the Servian lands Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Istria, Croatia, and the Banat, his far-flung racial 
ring-fence has at least the merit of showing the outer limits 
which may be set to the expansion of Servia. He is probably 
entitled to treat the population of Bosnia-Herzegovina as 
entirely Serb and to classify the non-Serb elements as garrison, 
officials, judges, ““Roman Catholic clergy, merchants and 
other exploiters.”” Europe should have as little difficulty in 
withdrawing its mandate to Austria to govern Bosnia as it 
has felt in cancelling similar authorities in respect of Italy 
and the Netherlands. But the Prince’s percentage of 96°65 
Serbs for Dalmatia may appear to Italian controversialists a 
more disputable figure, and in any case it is in this region 
that the European tribunal will be driven to abandon the 
critique of pure ethnology in favour of the simpler geo- 
graphical canons of national interest. In Hungarian 
Croatia he is once more on safe ground. Croat nationalism, 
which is Serb by another name, has won European sympathy 
by the intelligent efforts for self-preservation which it has 
made round its centre at Agram ; you may permit a man to 
call Agram “ Zagreb,” but it is not easy to surrender Spalato 
to the people who call it “ Split.” 

The history of modern Servia, like the history of modern 
Europe, begins in the age of the French Revolution. The 
Pashalik of Belgrade, after an interval of mild reform, was 
revisited in 1804 by the familiar circumstance of a Turkish 
massacre. An ex-officer of Austrian police, named George 
Petrovich, headed a national rising, which converted a pro- 
vincial riot into a war of liberation and founded the royal 
house of Kara-George. When Napoleon marched the Army 
of England from the Boulonnais to the Danube, the Servian 
nation was little more than a religious conspiracy ; in the 
year of Wagram it was a sovereign State. But four years 
later the reaction in Servia, as in Western Europe, returned 
in triumph. The national leadership had passed to Milosh 
Obrenovich, and in the rainy autumn of 1813, which saw 
Napoleon ride whistling into Leipzig, the Turks returned 
to the disloyal Pashalik with the genial accompaniments of 
Spahi feudalism and famine. Milosh opened a second war 
of liberation in 1815, and Servia was more fortunate than 
France in its Hundred Days. Six months of war and fifteen 
years of negotiation secured Servian independence. The 
new State did not become, like Greece, the darling of Russian 
diplomacy, and the enfants perdus of English drawing-rooms 
never fought the battles of Milosh Obrenovich as they were 
prepared to die for Ypsilanti in the name of Pericles. The 
Servian State came into existence by the leave of Turkey 
and without the humiliation of European assistance. The 
liberation of Italy, which had preached the principle Italia 
fare da se, was the work of Napoleon III., but the unaided 
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Risorgimento of Servia was as creditable to its national effort 
as the military revelation of 1912 by which the Balkan 
monarchies demonstrated to their disgusted patrons that 
they could walk alone. 

The rise of Servia was an ungenial education in politics. 
It is the misfortune of “ nations struggling to be free,” 
when they lose the illusions of their youth, that they learn 
the advantages of opportunism. To this lesson the Serb 
added a natural aptitude for sudden death, and the com- 
bination, which has brought him successfully through two 
European wars in eighteen months, may help him to survive 
a third. The inventory of his qualities, his customs, and 
his record is set out at length by Prince and Princess Lazaro- 
vich-Hrebelianovich. It is profoundly interesting to study 
their engaging blend of “ Social England” and political 
history, because, although one had recognised that Servian 
carpet-making was highly coloured, one had not appreciated 
that it was co-operative, and one knew nothing of Servian 
humour except that it laughed ha-ha to the trumpeters. 

The Anglo-Servian alliance is perhaps the queerest 
combination of the war which has sent Sikhs to restore 
King Albert to Brussels and Australians to force the Straits 
for Russia. But sinee Servia has fought in three years 
harder and more victoriously than any nation in Europe, 
the Servian connection is not a mean one. The Serb has 
made the bitter discovery that wars are won by man-power 
alone, and he has learnt in battle and pestilence the truth of 
the Biblical observation, “‘ The sinews of war is death.” 
That is why he is not an unworthy ally, and the alliance is 
not inconsistent with the tradition of British policy. Great 
Britain, by the policy of the Balance of Power, is the standing 
ally of small nations. It may be true that she prefers to 
keep them small and that she takes no interest in her foreign 
relations when they cease to be poor relations. But it is 
by design and not by accident that she sides in this war 
with Servia and Belgium. The alliance of Belgium has 
made a singular appeal to British opinion: it would be 
no more than justice if the name of Servia, which has won 
greater battles in the face of greater odds, were raised to an 
equal height. PuItip GUEDALLA. 


OF THE MIDDLE, OR MERE 
ESSAY * 
[cen are moments every day, even to-day, when it 


seems as if the essay question would brook no 

further delay. There are those who assert that the 
essay is in danger ; that its very existence is precarious. All 
good writing, we are told, depends upon experience of things 
seen, noticed or felt. All other composition is academic, 
parasitic, drawing its life-blood not from life, but from books 
—books collected in dusty, stuffy, anti-hygienic libraries, 
among which the ancient metropolitan atmosphere of the 
average free library has attained the absolute “ limit.’”’ If it 
may still be said to survive, this academic essay, its extinc- 
tion cannot possibly be delayed for long. Spiritually it is 
as dead as Dayrolles. It knows already that it is a relic of 
dead things. “* We live in times of rapid growth and change 
—every man and woman is likely to be called upon at some 
period or another to express honest opinions by speech or in 
writing on the movements which the rise of democracy is 
bringing about. The sooner the academic essay is dead and 
buried the better for our power of expression.” Is the 
principle of piece-work in literature at stake—are our editors 





* The English Essay and Essayisis, by Hugh Walker (Channels of 
English Lit.), Dent, 5s. net ; The Essay, by Orlo Williams (Art and 
Craft of Letters), Secker, 1s. 


impervious ? Can it be that these men shall slight and 
minimise our English essay ? 
Alas ! they had been friends in youth. 


What is the meaning of this new-born anxiety about the 
soul of the essay ? The very uncertainty now admitted as 
to how the essay should be defined is not reassuring. 
Shall it no longer suffice to call it the loose sally from the 
Bohemian attic? The transcendental theory clearly destines 
the essay to an early grave. Mr. Orlo Williams, in his 
brilliant essay-monograph, bravely entitled The Essay, is an 
inspired if capricious upholder of this arbitrary theory and 
estimate. He is as pragmatic as a Baconian cypher-expert, 
ruling out in successive breaths all quarterly articles as mere 
fanfares or blasts of the Encyclopedia, all the works of Matt 
Arnold and Macaulay which he withers as “ occasional 
writings,” most of the so-called essays of Hazlitt, literary 
compositions such as Familiar Studies, all kinds of ad hoc dis- 
quisitions, or critical, logical or professorial pieces whatso- 
ever. He finds essayists in China, in Ecclesiastes, in Wisdom, 
the Psalms, Xenophon, Euripides, Cicero, Pliny (the 
Younger), Horry Walpole, Rabelais, Cervantes and Shake- 
speare; but the fools unhappily forgot, or at any rate 
omitted, to write essays. In fact, there is one essayist only, 
or almost, who remembered. Anyone who writes a prose 
passage calculated to shock Dr. Johnson (Cowley, for instance, 
or Max Beerbohm) is well on the way to essay honours, but 
the only complete essayist, it would seem to Mr. Williams, 
is Charles Lamb. The best of Nathan Drake’s eighteenth- 
century essayists who consecrated themselves by devoting 
days and nights to the study of Addison are “ droners all ” 
to this initiate; the romance of 1798 created essay, or at 
any rate a number of proficient essayists. But Charles 
Lamb was a genius; he stands alone. This thesis, perhaps 
a little less dogmatic than it sounds in this summary, is 
maintained by the author with the spirit and the skill apper- 
taining to a master of craft. 

Is the essay really bankrupt, is Montaigne’s progeny, 
legitimate and illegitimate alike, extinct ? Must we abandon 
all hope of the essay, cut off by estoppal when Charles Lamb 
died? In England, where the climate is such as peculiarly 
to favour the essayistic type of mind, we cling fervently to 
a humble and contrite belief that this is not the case, that 
the essay, in short, still lives under a less rigorous definition, 
a more generous dispensation. You want, I incline to admit, 
an homme de lettres to make an essayist of the very first water, 
but, after all, England has produced not a few of these—to 
include recent names alone, have we not Andrew Lang, quite 
a princeps of the essay to my indulgent appreciation, and 
Oscar Wilde, Edmund Gosse, Herbert Paul, and Stopford 
Brooke! Dr. Hugh Walker, I am rejoiced to find, shares 
my latitudinarian view. He would include a science sifting 
by Charles Kingsley, a digression by De Quincey, a lecture 
by Ruskin, a sermon by Thackeray, a quarterly review 
(priced at £100) by Southey, a dinner-table monologue by 
Macaulay, and a diatribe by Churton Collins, all under the 
same “ caption.” 

His book might perhaps be called lucubrative, it wants a 
good deal of reading in these hard times, it is Nathan Drake 
modernised, a repertory of information as to the genesis of 
the periodical (which Jeffrey found straw and left stucco). 
He treats our ignorance as a Somerset rector did that of 
Whitefield ; he comes out and pumps instruction at us, he 
douches us with a fine, penetrating spray of unimpeachable 
information. His energy to impart—but there, we forgive 
him all when he begins to talk of Charles Lamb. M. Orlo, 
with all his fine French zeal, could do no better. His 
enthusiasm for Hugh Miller, Dr. Brown and A. K. H. B., 
whether we share it or no, is a proof of that thoroughness 
which is, as he would say, “ of the centre.”’ ¢ Thackeray, we 
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note with a mild surprise, is an essayist “ of the centre.’ 
Hooker and Hallam must look to their laurels. When the 
wind is not in the east I share these optimistic views about 
the essay without a qualm. Why not learn, or teach, the 
essay just like any other business? Why not inculcate it 
as a German American does self-confidence ? “* The business 
man who is desirous of developing a high degree of self- 
confidence should begin by assuming the physical attitude 
of the man he would be. His walk should be brisk and 
elastic, but not hurried. As a special exercise he may say 
mentally at each step, ‘ I-am-a-strong-dignified-magnctic- 
self-confident-man.’ Or he may repeat to himself, ‘ I-will-ac- 
complish-this-business-that-I-go-now-to-secure.’”” So, when 
I get up in the morning, I occupy myself (tie and hairbrush) 
with the formula, “ To-day-I-start-an-epoch-in-the-essay- 
bright-deep-strong-clear-exciting-exquisite-original.”’ (Where 
is my Roget? I would willingly at this moment give the 
half-crown I put in the bag by mistake for a penny last 
Sunday in exchange for a copy of his Thesaurus!) More 
relevant though than Herr Kleiser’s is the confidence of a 
native philosopher, Mr. W. J. Addis, in his noble work in the 
Exegesis of English Composition. “‘ The essay is a form of 
writing that is simple, easy and very prevalent. Also the 
question how to write an essay is answerable enough. An 
essay is a series of connected thoughts arising out of, and 
more or less pertinent to, a given theme. In doing this the 
essay has a method of its own, involving five distinct pro- 
cesses.” I am mastering them now, slowly, and when I am 
perfect. ... 

You say that the essay is indefinable, that the word has 
been so stretched that its elastic has perished ; it has become 
so slack that it means just anything. “‘ If we call Locke’s 
great work and Lamb’s ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig’ alike 
essays, we have in effect emptied the word of content. 
Apparently there is no subject from the stars to the dust-heap 
and from the amceba to man which may not be dealt with 
in an essay.” “It is the literary form of the pococurante ; 
if Gallio ever wrote about religion, he gave expression to the 
indifference of his soul in essays. But, on the other hand, 
along with light, airy, graceful trifles, we find picces of 
lyrical intensity, passionate outbursts, suggestions of deeps 
unfathomed by even Shakespeare’s plummet.” What the 
novel is to the story, that the essay is to the comment upon 
it. Its form is Protean, undefinable. But even more than 
fiction, essay is the touchstone of style. The essay that is 
achieved is distinguished from its unachieved kindred by the 
personality that is permitted ; for, if style makes the man, it 
is personality that makes the essay. 

The rarest, the finest work is frequently seen in these 
fragments, just as it is so often in the monochrome drawings, 
not seldom “ unfinished,”’ of the graphic masters. The vulgar, 
who regard the essay as filling interstices between books of 
different sizes, will not peruse an essay twice. A cultured 
personality makes such writers as Cicero, Chesterfield, 
Matthew Arnold, and Renan (above all Renan, to my mind 
perhaps the greatest potential essayist the world has seen) 
irresistibly attractive whenever they essayise ; one returns 
to them as one returns to Lamb again and again. The 
writing and appreciation of essay alike, in its higher forms, 
would seem to postulate a frame of mind in which sympathy, 
pleasantry and a certain shamelessness in self-betrayal are 
major ingredients. You may renew your reading of essays on 
other lines by such writers, let us say, as Macaulay, Huxley, 
Stevenson, Henley or Saintsbury, but if so it is probably for 
other reasons than those of pure personality. Yet without 
personality it is difficult to see how the essay is going to indue 
the armour which is to preserve it against the damps, the 
rusts and the corrosions of time. But the journal essay, 
though it may not be equipped for the next world, is none the 








less entitled to a place as a right member of the species in the 
makeshift world that is. 

The whole of one’s life, it may be said, is an essay, and the 
literary essay may be defined as the amount to which one is 
articulate about it. It falls between imaginative creation 
and mere annalising, and it fills up a large space between the 
two. The world is to the essayist what the mulberry tree is 
to the silkworm. There is no lack of material to consume, 
but the perfect leaf is rare. Whenever he goes outside his 
gate it is of essays that the world whispers to the essayist— 
mocking phantoms many of them. But the tribe are still 
the conjurers of to-day. The world is made by those who 
fabricate the thinking, the criticising, and appraising pat- 
terns. So our essayists play with the everyday gossamer 
of social life, weave the ornamental tapestries and spin the 
warp and woof of day to day existence. They are the 
chartered generalisers, interpreters of modern idea, com- 
missaries of the comic spirit. The essay is journalised and 
becomes ephemeral, it lives for a day, that is its destiny—a 
Mayfly’s. 

You may say that essays which will not stand re-reading 
will not survive their own generation. But, when one 
reflects, how few specimens of literary art do so survive! 
It is the case even with the shortest and most rememberable 
of kinds, such as the song : 


I do not sing the old songs, 

It is not that I deem them low ; 

But simply that I do not know 
The words ! 


The essay is most like to succeed by being raised to a 
higher power than its face value, and this may be effected in 
a variety of ways, the most obvious of which is the disen- 
gaging of something we call “ personality.” It may be done 
by a master Mosaiste like Lamb, who inlaid the essay with 
old gold just as Milton inlaid his poetry ; or it may be done by 
a kind of inspired interpretation such as that of history by 
Macaulay. Arnold treated certain literary and social topics 
thus, and Raleigh has done much the same for our English 
“* classics ” here and there. Jefferies transfigured the business 
of Gilbert White in his endeavours to bring it home to the 
bosoms of a corrupted commercialism, and W. H. Hudson and 
others have done likewise. According to the esoteric school, 
the essais du maitre can instruct us in little save counsels of 
despair. “‘What abortions are these essays ... what 
crooked reasons, what lame conclusions—how little is made 
out, and that little how ill!” But this attitude is a futile 
one. It is true, no doubt, that between the essay as it is 
practised by the master in literature and the essay as it is 
practised by the learner there is generally nothing, and 
there can seldom be much, in common except the name. 
None the less, the best possible way to write the latter is to 
know something of the former. 

The augurs of la vie littéraire are met together, and when- 
ever they assemble you can see the question being propounded 
subcutaneously. “ I wonder if he'll ever succeed. He writes— 
well, not so very ill, and he writes so very much that the law 
of probabilities is in his favour. Some day, it may be by 
accident, he’ll produce an S.A.nth.” We all hope that one 
day we shall not drivel. Despair is frequent and profound, 
but the materials are unexhausted, nay, inexhaustible ; 
unlike the rules of musical notation, their permutations are 
beyond the avarice of arithmetic. For first, see, there is the 
life external, then yourself, type and figure of human nature, 
then the second-hand experience of all the books of yesterday, 
to-day and to-morrow—the utterance of all the sages and all 
the saints and all the sinners of all the ages collected into the 
literature of all the races and all the periods. All these for 
you to make deathless essays out of—if only you have the 
mind ! THomas SECCOMBE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
He seni made a very considerable success with 


Sanine, Mr. Secker is now following it up with 

other of Artzybasheff’s novels. The Millionaire— 
which contains three long-short stories—is prefaced by an 
autobiographical letter from the novelist. He says he is 
thirty-seven, that he is Tartar by name and extraction, but 
also has Russian, French, Georgian, and Polish blood in his 
veins ; that his maternal great-grandfather was Kosciusko ; 
and that he inherited “a legacy of tuberculosis from his 
mother.” He protests very strongly against his work being 
confused with that of pornographers and decadents. He is 
certainly no more of a pornographer than Zola was ; his in- 
tentions, like Zola’s, are perfectly moral. The matter of 
decadence is more arguable; he seems, for example, to be 
unhealthily obsessed with ideas of sadism. But controver- 
sies of that kind are endless, and he himself is very clear about 
his literary aims. “ I,” says he, “ am a disciple of the school 
of Tolstoi and Dostoevsky.” 


* * * 


Russian friends tell me that none of Artzybasheff’s 
other books is in the same street as Sanine. That book, 
as I remarked when it appeared in English, is not a great 
work of art, though it is subtly written ; but it has intense 
symptomatic interest, reflecting as it does the confusion 
of the modern mind. The story most reminiscent of it in 
the new velume is Ivan Lande, a rather hectic tale of a 
group of students centred round a young idealist. Needless 
to say, the story ends with a death ; but most short stories 
do. The complaint with this story is that it is like a chunk 
which had been omitted from Sanine. The Millionaire 
itself is a study of a rich man who has some decent impulses, 
and consequently ends by committing suicide ; but the third 
story, Nina, is much the most gloomy. A commissioner of 
police, a magistrate, and a doctor, after a drinking bout, 
outrage a young girl, and then hang her to stop her screams. 
Next day they institute a hushing-up inquiry into the crime, 
and when local suspicion against them rises all the forces 
of the Russian Government come to their rescue. Ultimately 
the enraged working classes begin to riot, and soldiers are 
brought in to shoot them down : 

At the police station, on stretchers, lay rows of rigid bodies, with 
white eyes staring upwards. In these eyes there was a look, a sad, 
questioning look, of horror and despair. 


x * * 


This story may be the work of “ a disciple of Dostoevsky,” 
but it is scarcely an improvement on the master. It reminds 
one most of Andreef, with whom (and with Gorky) Artzy- 
basheff professes himself in sympathy. But Andrecf would 
have done it better. He has, in fact (and almost of course), 
described a rape by several men himself. His story The 
Abyss (I do not remember whether it has been published in 
this country) deals with such an incident, and though one 
does not think the world would have been much poorer 
without it, one cannot help admiring the extraordinary 
power with which he sickens one until one’s heart almost 
stands still with horror and disgust. Artzybasheff’s story 
has no such effect—at any rate in Mr. Pinkerton’s version. 


* * * 


“* War,” as a Liberal paper seriously remarked the other 
day, “has its seamy side.” So has Russia; and many of 
us, even at this time, do not mind an occasional antidote 
to the rhapsodies of Mr. Stephen Graham. But the people 


in this book are not real; the horrors do not convince ; 
and it fails as propaganda just as it fails as art. I scarcely 
think, in fact, that it is worth while translating such things : 
Russia has authors better than Artzybasheff who are 
unknown, or almost unknown, in this country. But if 
the book had to be translated, it would have been as well 
to translate it bodily. The present translator has taken 
it upon himself to make very extensive cuts. Pieces, some 
quite large, have been cut out of all three stories. The 
nature of some of Mr. Pinkerton’s omissions every reader will 
guess, and as Mr. Pinkerton’s ideas about literary propricty 
are more cautious than most, omissions of this sort are 
naturally frequent where the author is a Russian “ realist ” 
who is abnormally preoccupied with physical perversities. 
But Mr. Pinkerton also takes upon himself (I am naturally 
assuming that he has translated the book direct from the 
Russian) to effect an artistic as well as a moral expurgation : 
if a character’s meditations or conversations seem to him 
long-winded, he truncates them without a murmur. And 
neither in the introduction nor in the text is there the slightest 
indication that anything whatever has been omitted. One’s 
own view that, if a book is worth translating at all, it should 
be given us exactly as it appeared in the original tongue is, 
perhaps, open to dispute. But there can scarcely be two 
opinions as to the desirability of expurgation being clearly 
indicated when it has taken place. 


* * * 


Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson will publish as soon as 
possible all the poems written by Rupert Brooke since the 
appearance of his 1911 volume. The volume will be called 
1914, and Other Poems, and will contain a photogravure 
portrait. The five 1914 sonnets will come first in the book ; 
then a group called “ The South Seas”; then a number 
of *“‘ Other Poems ” ; and then The Old Vicarage. The volume 
(crown 8vo) will be issued at 2s. 6d. net. We may expect 
it to be followed up by a collected edition including the 
poems, the book on Webster, the critical articles, and the 
prose sketches which were amongst the most charming things 
that Brooke wrote. Brooke’s death in the Dardanelles has 
led to a very great demand for his poems. The 1911 edition 
was reprinted (with three small corrections) in 1913. The 
last copies of this impression, and the whole of the third 
impression, have been sold in the last few weeks, and a fourth 
impression will be ready almost immediately. The issues of 
New Numbers to which Brooke contributed are sold clean out. 


ok * aK 


On February 13th last I quoted freely from an illustrated 
interview which the New York Tribune stated that its repre- 
sentative had had with Mr. Alfred Noyes. Mr. Noyes, 
through his publishers, now assures me that the interview 
never took place, and that the remarks attributed to him 
were fabrications. As there were amongst them certain 
derogatory references to Mr. Hardy, for whom Mr. Noyes 
has a great admiration, he is especially anxious that his 
disclaimer should be given publicity here. I am very glad 
to withdraw my reprint of the interview, so to speak, and 
am sorry to have assisted, however innocently, in attributing 
to him opinions which he does not hold. But in justice to 
myself—assuming journalists to be entitled to justice—I 
may say that the New York Tribune is a paper of high 
standing, and that one’s impression that the interview was 
authentic was strengthened by its announcement (accom- 
panied by the reproduction of a holograph MS. of Mr. 
Noyes’s) on the day previous to publication and by the fact 
that no repudiation on Mr. Noyes’s part subsequently 
appeared in the Tribune. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Loneliness. By Rosertr Hucu Benson. 

A Man’s Road. By Sir Home Gorpon. 
6s. 

Vainglory. By Ronatp Frreanx. Grant Richards. Gs. 


Hutchinson. 6s. 
Chapman & Hall. 


A critic once—as Mr. A. C. Benson has recently reminded 
us—labelled Monsignor Benson’s novels “ the most detest- 
able kind of tract.” I cannot see that they are that: I can- 
not even see what was meant by the accusation, unless it was 
an assertion of the general principle that a tract ought to 
be a tract—ought to warn you from the first of its intentions, 
ought not to snare you into conversions under the excuse of 
art. That may be as it may be. What is certain is that a 
novel whose author takes certain dogmas for granted, and 
shows in the novel that he does so, even though he does not 
further show that he wants other people to come round to 
his way of thinking—such a novel is bound to have defects 
as a novel, and that quite apart from whether the dogmas 
appear true or false to the critic. By the very fact of being 
a critic, he must judge by standards which are outside any 
one dogma because they are common to various works of 
art themselves not inconsistent with other dogmas. This 
is neither so simple nor, indeed, so generally admitted as one 
might suppose: and when it is admitted it is often mis- 
understood, and exagycrated into some hollow formula about 
“ Art for Art’s sake ’—as if you could detach art from its 
content and substance and meaning and contemplate it in 
an idiotic abstraction. Milton’s Paradise Lost is artistically 
imperfect, not because it deals with fundamentals, but 
because it doesn’t—because it assumes for the purpose of 
narrative what it has to explain for the purposc of philosophy, 
and vice versa; it turns the very primum mobile into a 
vicious circle. 

What has all this to do with Monsignor Benson? Well, 
the same may be said, mutatis mutandis, of Loneliness as 
of Paradise Lost. It makes certain assumptions which you 
must accept from the start if the story is to have point and 
significance : and yet it gives you the impression that half 
the story’s purpose is to make you accept those assumptions, 
not at the start but at the close. If this be true, Loneliness 
is not the best kind of tract, though it does not follow that 
it is a detestable kind. It is far too sincere and simple- 
minded to be anything but attractive. Only, as Aristotle 
would have said, there is one goodness of a novel and one 
of a tract—and Loneliness has neither. To criticise adversely 
the posthumous work of a man widely beloved and recently 
dead is a thankless task, especially where the stricture may 
be misconstrued as a want of reverence towards a religion 
which one may reverence without having the fortune to 
share it. But truth must be told, and Loneliness is truly 
not a very good book. 

The plot has hackneyed elements. Marion Tenterden is 
a girl with an operatic voice, and is, reciprocally enough, in 
love with Max Merival, the son of a banking peer. There is 
a secret engagement, the banker being obviously of the 
opinion that the girl is not “ their sort ” socially (as indeed 
she is not): being, too, quite undazzled by her glory as a 
prima donna. Love and glory wean Marion from her faith— 
that, anyway, is roughly what it comes to, though it is 
subtler than that. She resolves not to ask Max to fulfil the 
conditions under which alone her Church can consider the 
Marriage a real marriage, but just to marry him as if she 
were not a Roman Catholic at all. She announces this 
intention (by way of asking advice) to two different priests, 
Who lecture her with an offensiveness which doubtless her 
manner somewhat invites. She still calls herself a Catholic, 
but she is not a “ good Catholic.” Then her voice goes, and 
her dearest friend dies, and her lover begins to “hesitate. 








Her friend’s bequests, letters and diary have a deep emotional 
effect on her—and suddenly she is back in the full eestasy of 
faith again. It is all done with great fluency and clever- 
ness—the conversations, the little touches that reveal 
character, the descriptions of music, the religious doubts 
and passions. Clever is the word. There is any amount of 
sound hard “effective ”’ writing: but the transforming and 
vitalising touch of imagination is not there. 

Sir Home Gordon has written a very unpretentious and 
rather engaging chronicle, to which he has imparted an almost 
startling flavour of realism by the sudden introduction of 
the names of living people: “ Gerard altogether failed to 
take advantage of his opportunities with masters. They 
included men of such charm and calibre as A. C. Benson, 
Tatham, Somerville, Impey and Inge.” “There was 
nothing wrong with the house; a little out of luck, it was 
nondescript, passed in the crowd, and gave England neither 
Gough nor Ampthill, neither Hugh Cecil nor Clutton Brock, 
nor yet Crackenthorpe, Harcourt, ‘ Punch’ Philipson, nor 
Furse. It turned out Englishmen who did their duty in 
life, and that was good enough.” I am glad that Sir Home 
Gordon condescended to make his hero a weekly journalist, 
though he has great contempt for the tribe : 

He sought to write in those sixpenny literary weeklies which seem to 
exist on publishers’ advertisements and a certain number of sub- 
scribers, who, it is to be presumed, do not read the ambitious failures 
that form the bulk of their contents. 

A shrewd thrust! But Sir Home gets yet more keenly 
under one’s guard : 

Their contributors . . . are divisible into those at their ease in evening 
dress and those that are not ; the former give the weight, the latter the 
vitalism to the journal. 





Well, it is something to give vitalism where one cannot give 
weight. But, in my not unnatural bitterness, I am convey- 
ing an unfair impression of a book which really contains a 
lot that is both charming and natural. The milder love 
scenes are simple, sincere, as straightforward as the excellent 
accounts of cricket matches. The talk is real talk, not 
novelist’s English, for the most part, though even Cabinet 
Ministers probably do not say things like: “ Avice, I love 
you, if possible, the more for your nobility of soul.”” Candour 
compels me to confess that many of the situations are 
awkward, amateurish and unconvincing, and the writing, 
generally adequate to bare narrative, loses its natural 
quality when an emotional scene has to be tackled; but 
always there is the redeeming, the really fine, quality of 
ingenuous idealism to exalt the whole. All the more notice- 
able is one vulgarity which stands out here, though in many 
novels (and it occurs in many novels—and in Wordsworth !) 
it seems only too consistent with its surroundings : I mean 
the sneer at the women whose “ hunger for man” has been 
unsatisfied. 

Vainglory is without exception or qualification the oddest 
book I have ever read, and I have read many. I am not 
exaggerating to convey a general effect, but stating a bare 
strict truth, when I say that at the end of it I do not know 
who the characters are, what the plot is, or what any of it is 
all about. Is it social satire? Is it epigrammatic smart- 
ness? Is itaherb? It has on me the effect that Sordello 
had on Mrs. Carlyle, and on Tennyson, and on Fitzgerald 
(if I remember right), and on Douglas Jerrold too, But I 
do not argue from this that it has the intellectual qualities 
of Sordello. I should be very much surprised to learn that 
the difficulty was subtlety and the complexity was pro- 
fundity. I have a sort of idea that I am quite as subtle and 
profound as the author of Vainglory. And yet I don’t know. 
Is, or is not, this sort of thing clever ?— 

Mira Thumbler was a medieval-looking little thing, with peculiar 
pale ways, like a creature escaped through the border of violets and wild 
strawberries of a tapestry panel. 
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As a rule, nobody ever noticed her (in spite of a few eccentricities, 
such as dancing singly at parties, etc., sufficiently manifest, possibly, 
to have excited attention). She was waiting to be found. Some day, 
perhaps, a poet or a painter would come along, and lift her up, high up, 
into the sun like a beautiful figurine, and she would become the fashion 
for a while . . . set, the New Beauty. 

** These apparent icebergs,”” Mrs. Henedge thought, as she touched 
Mira’s charming and sensitive hand, “‘ one knows what they are ! ” 

“My dear, what a witty frock!’ Lady Georgia said to her, 
fingering it. 

Of course, it all may be a parody. But of what? I 
recognise a frequent approach, an occasional sttainment, to 
real brilliance : the rest just puzzles me. 

GERALD GouLD. 


AMERICAN BOOKS ON THE WAR 

America and the World War. By THropore RooseEvELt. 
Murray. 5s. net. 

Germany Embattled. By Oswaup G. Vittarp. Scribners. 
$1. 

The Evidence in the Case. By James M. Beck, LL.D. 
Putnam. 2s. 6d. net. 

America’s Arraignment of Germany. By J. Wm. Wuire, 
LL.D. Harrap. Is. net. 

Men, Women, and War. By Witt Irwin. Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 


If Mr. Roosevelt were writing now, after the events of the 
past month, he would state his meaning in much more 
downright terms than those he has used in America and the 
World War. Here he is emphatic, but indefinite. He does 
not say that America should have joined the Allies. The 
failure of President Wilson and Mr. Bryan to protest against 
the ruin of Belgium and other German crimes provokes him 
to fury ; but since the core of his contention is that a nation 
must be able to “ put might back of right,”’ the weakness of 
his position is throughout declared. He demands for 
America universal military training, a powerful army, and a 
great navy—for all of which there is, of course, a strong case. 
Mr. Roosevelt accepts in its crudest form the belief that 
peace is insured by heavy armaments, and yet just as 
crudely he holds that wars are caused by mutual fear; to 
which, of course, it will be answered that competitive 
armaments inevitably stimulate fear. The book is made up 
of articles written and published separately in the American 
Press. Mr. Roosevelt has not recast or even materially 
revised them. As a consequence the argument is weakened 
by incessant repetition. A man of Mr. Roosevelt’s eminence 
should be ashamed of so poor a piece of work. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the New York 
Evening Post, represents the temper and attitude most 
abhorred by the ex-President. In the last chapter of 
Germany Embattled he sets forth a defence of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy which, beyond question, reflects the general American 
opinion—at all events, up to the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The remainder of the little volume is devoted to an inter- 
pretation of the German system and ideal, and to a summary 
of the German propaganda in the United States. The 
American public, Mr. Villard declares, has given a decisive 
judgment against Germany ; and his conclusions are all the 
more deadly because of the lucidity and singular fairness 
with which he expounds the German aims and claims. 

Mr. Beck, formerly Assistant Attorney-General at Wash- 
ington, subjects the diplomatic records to examination for 
judgment in the supreme court of civilisation. He finds 
that the published evidence leads to an unqualified decision 
in favour of the Allies; and certainly the British reader 
will trace the steps of the argument with much satisfaction. 
He is followed over part of the ground by Dr. White, of 
Philadelphia, whose book, full of apt quotations from many 


writers, German and others, grew out of a controversy with 
an active German champion in his own city. 

In this war almost the only correspondents who have had 
chances have been Americans—and of the half-dozen or so 
who have deservedly made reputations the best, perhaps, is 
Mr. Irwin. He saw the march of the invading army through 
Belgium, and was at Louvain on the second day of the 
burning. He writes tellingly, sometimes brilliantly, and the 
six chapters here collected bear (what so much current 
correspondence from the rear does not) the mark of accuracy 
and sincerity. He gives a fine appreciation of the British 
temper and of the spirit of France; and his description of 
the first battle of Ypres—a very notable piece of work—is 
the only one of value that we have had. Men, Women and 
War is a book that everyone should read—and to that end 
it might well have been issued at a shilling. 


SHORT VIEWS 
New Leaves. By Frrson Younc. Secker. 5s. net. 


Mr. Filson Young has one gift invaluable to the journalist : 
he can write about commonplace things without boring his 
readers. Never in the course of this book does one meet any 
violently challenging statement. One is not excited over- 
much, nor is one’s attention directed to any very profound 
thought ; but neither does Mr. Young ever annoy, unless 
indeed the reader be one of those ill-conditioned persons 
whom mere urbanity annoys. If he is so, he had better 
skip some essays altogether. For Mr. Young is one to whom 
the life of towns and of civilisation matters terribly. He is 
solemn, even portentous, over vintages and seasons ; and he 
has little interest in anything which cannot be used in some 
literary way. This detachment from life and its rawer 
and rougher aspects makes New Leaves a pleasant kind of 
anodyne for the present distress. There is an essay, more 
than twelve pages long, on “ The Bad Teaching of Golf” ; 
and it would really be difficult to gather from it that golf 
was originally some form of pastime with balls. But 
perhaps this is untrue—or, at least, none but men-golfers 
regard golf as a ball-game. Mr. Young has thoughts about 
more universal things than golf. All of us, except those who 
fall under the condemnation of Cassius, must suffer one day 
from the Middle-Age Spread, and must take furious steps to 
prevent or alleviate that disaster to sound tailoring. 
Mr. Young thinks it important not to allow our minds to 
yield to middle-age spread. He pleads for tolerance : 

Have patience with the new generation; be interested in and 
curious about them ; do not laugh their futurism and cubism entirely 
out of court; if it is nothing itself it means something; there is 
something behind ; there is your own lost youth behind it. 


That is the heart’s cry of one who has been a bold rebel in 
his own day. Soberer and more centred people are not so 
terrified for the younger generation! It is the undisciplined 
dog who sympathises with the unpleasing eccentricities of 
puppies. And nothing is more saddening than the spectacle 
of eager, flushed, middle-aged people fawning desperately 
at the heels of the sillier apostles of youth, and following a 
bad tradition to worship at the Golden Calf. 

Mr. Young is at his best when he is merely frivolous. The 
essay on “‘ Who’s Who?” is a model of slight, malicious 
comment, and nothing could be better than its ending : 

For my part, I felt some ten years ago, when my Own name was 
first included, that the book had then reached an ideal stage of con- 
venience and completeness, and that the addition of further names was 


unnecessary. But I suppose there are other people who have been 
arriving at that opinion every vear since then. 


And as an instance of really sensible writing on a subject 
which is unusually provocative of nonsense, we would 
recommend “The Onpublic House.” In that paper Mr. 
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Young makes the distinction, so necessary and so often 
forgotten, between the inn of the country and the public- 
house of the town. When once our temperance reformers 
recognise the gulf dividing the average inn of the village from 
the average bar of the town, we may get within sight of 
reasonable legislation. 


BEAUTY 


Three Lectures on Aisthetics. By Bernarp BosanQuEt, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy. 


Maemillan. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Bosanquct has here aimed at being direct and elemen- 
tary. “‘ Obviously, in so short a space, we must not attempt 
to be learned.” But Dr. Bosanquet cannot help being learned : 
“it is his nature to.” Nor is there any real antithesis 
between simplicity and learning except in technical matters : 
it is just in technical matters that this little book cannot 
quite succeed in being simple, though everywhere where 
simplicity is possible, in illustration, discursiveness, humour, 
the treatment is both easy and interesting. There is an 
admirable hint towards the interpretation of Wordsworth’s 
“light that never was on sea or land,” and an impressive 
quotation on Gothic architecture from an early essay of 
Goethe’s. But the main argument is not, and in the nature 
of things cannot be, particularly easy. We do not think 
we shall be doing Dr. Bosanquet an injustice (though we 
are not at all sure that he would agree) when we say, firstly, 
that one conception of beauty, implying one interpretation 
of the spiritual fact of life, has underlain all great ssthetic 
criticism through the centuries—Plato, the Sublime, Sidney, 
Coleridge, even, in flashes, Dryden, and a dozen more: 
secondly, that the contradictions and errors of the great 
critics themselves do not suffice to vitiate this statement : 
thirdly, that this one conception of beauty, with its one 
implication of truth, is the one which Dr. Bosanquet is 
concerned to express in the terms of logical correctness. 
The range of his knowledge and the profundity of his wisdom 
are of course beyond question, but all the same these lectures 
are a little unsatisfying. Their theory is so big that it 
deserves bigger (we do not mean longer) treatment. We 
do not feel that the lecturer has risen to the height of his 
great argument. 

“Our esthetic is a branch of philosophy.” “Man is 
not civilised, zesthetically, till he has learned to value the 
semblance above the reality. It is, indeed, as we shall see, 
in one sense the higher reality.” “The esthetic attitude 
is an attitude in which we imaginatively contemplate an 
object, being able in that way to live in it as an embodiment 
of our feeling.” Dr. Bosanquet insists that the observer, 
and, with qualifications, the critic of art must have a similar 
“feeling” to that of the artist himself: appreciation, 
one may say, is itself creative. “The wsthetic attitude so 
far as enjoyable ” is “the pleasant awareness of a feeling 
embodied in an appearance presented to imagination or 
imaginative perception; or, more shortly, ‘ Feeling ex- 
pressed for expression’s sake.’” Considering problems 
not chronologically but in order of difficulty, we begin with 
simple patterns as “‘ a priori embodiments of simple feelings.” 
“Pattern may gain from experience and vice versa (like 
facts from laws and vice versa).” Aristotle was profoundly 
right in saying that music was the most imitative (expressive) 
of all the arts “ precisely on the ground that it was the 
least representative.” One might say that music imitated 
the soul, the reality, of things: but one must not be led 
away by Croce into a false idealism, according to which 
“intuition ” is the only true expression and external media 
ate “superfluous.” This theory would render impossible 
any classification of arts: yet we must and do classify, 


according to the media and their possibilities of adjusting 
pattern to fact, expression to representation. “* Ugliness ” 
so-called is often “ difficult” beauty, which may repel 
through its “ Intricacy, Tension or Width.” Education is 
here necessary for appreciation. Real ugliness cannot 
be fully expressive of anything (or it would be beauty)—nor 
expressive of nothing (or it would be nothing): it must be 
something in the wrong place, a discord: ‘“ the imagination 
must be at once excited in a particular direction and thwarted 
in it.” This is, we think, a fair summary of Dr. Bosanquet’s 
main contentions. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Germany, by W. T. Waves; The Hohenzollerns, by A. D. Innes ; 
Treitschke, by M. A. Mucce ; The British Army of To-day, by A. 
Hiviiarp Atreripce. Collins. 6d. net each volume. 

The number of disinterested gentlemen who are prepared to enlighten 
British opinion at any length upon any aspect of German life and 
history continues to grow. It would seem that the psychology of last 
August has been almost exhausted, but there still remains the whole 
field of German achievement in the past. Mr. Waugh’s précis confines 
the record from Charlemagne to Bismarck to forty pages, but he 
becomes more expansive over contemporary Germany. Mr. Innes, 
who is an experienced historian, has written an extremely good summary 
of Prussian history, in which he boldly accuses other governments 
at other dates of demolishing other scraps of paper. Mr. Miigge’s 
book on Treitschke is as unnecessary as most studies of that academic 
person ; but if one assumes that this war of policies is a war of ideas, 
and that those ideas are Treitschke’s, then some of Mr. Miigge’s trans- 
lated extracts may with a knowledge of German be found illuminating. 
Captain Atteridge is a tried and competent student of English military 
history, and his description of the Army is accurate ; his references to 
Lords Cardwell and Haldane are true and pleasantly unexpected. 


The Honourable Adelaide Drummond : Retrospect and Memoir. Edited 
by Bastz Cnampneys. Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author of these memoirs (1827-1911) was a daughter of the 
second Lord Ribblesdale, who died in 1832. Three years later her 
mother became the wife of Lord John Russell, dying in 1838. In 
1841 Lord John Russell remarried, but to his stepdaughter he remained 
“ Papa” to the end of his life. The interest and charm of this book 
do not lie, however, in the portraiture of political characters, but in the 
delicate and critical rendering of Victorian atmosphere. The Queen 
herself enters these pages a great many times, but the book is far from 
being a mere projection of her personality. Mrs. Drummond takes 
us into fields where Victoria never strayed, nigger melody being one of 
them. The first nigger song to find favour in England was Jim Crow, 
which raged in England for some years during the "thirties. Mrs. 
Drummond was a suffragist, and became a member of the executive 
committee of the Central Society for Woman's Suffrage. She quotes 
an interesting interview with Mrs. Lynn Lynton, who, although an 
anti-suffragist, appears to have feared that the truly “‘ womanly” 
woman was paving the path to polygamy. The great Victorians have 
curiously little place in these reminiscences. Gladstone and Disraeli 
are barely mentioned ; but Mrs. Drummond saw Dickens as Captain 
Bobadill in Every Man in His Humour about 1840, and Macaulay once 
eriticised her history exercises. 


Liberal Judaism and Social Service. By Harry S. Lewis. New York : 
Bloch Publishing Company. $1. 

The ethics of Liberal Judaism do not, as far as we can gather, differ 
greatly from those of Christianity. Mr. Lewis's six lectures on their 
practical application in civic life contain few new proposals. Jewish 
communities in the past, all over Europe, have been kept together by 
systems of mutual service, differing with the ages aceording to the 
special circumstances of their localities. But now that the unsectarian 
State and municipality have intervened so largely in the work of public 
assistance, the position of the synagogue, as Mr. Lewis points out, 
has changed in a manner similar to that of the British Throne. In 
London, of course, the Jewish Board of Guardians maintains the old 
tradition, and elsewhere destitute or sick Jews are cared for by their 
co-religionists, even when a public organisation exists. To prevent 
this order of things from breaking up, Mr. Lewis urges upon Jews the 
importance of the spirit of social service. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is that dealing with Jewish charity in the Middle Ages, which 
gives numerous instances of the methods by which the scattered people 
proved their unity. 

Britain’s Territorials in Peace and War. By F. A. M. Wensten. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 1s. net. 

Haldane’s Army (if we are to substitute personalities for the King’s 

name) has not received one-tenth of the credit that is due to it. A 
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quarter of a million strong on mobilisation, it has more than doubled 
itself since war was declared without any particular effort or advertise- 
ment. Mr. Webster’s book is a brief history of the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces, followed by a full statement of the 1907 scheme 
and a few hints for Territorials on active service. 


THE CITY 


HE shock of the Lusitania atrocity has had a bad 

I effect upon investment markets, and represents 

something more than passing sentiment, for people 
realise that the feeling engendered by this outrage is likely 
to lengthen the war. The enormous falling off in Stock 
Exchange business occasioned by the war is reflected by 
the reduction in the membership of that institution. It is 
announced that at the end of the financial year in March 
last 511 members definitely left the Stock Exchange, and 
in addition to these it is estimated that a thousand others 
have suspended their membership for one year as allowed 
by the rules. This does not take into account the number 
of authorised clerks who no longer frequent the House. 
Add to this the very large number of members of German 
nationality who are now excluded, and it will be realised 
how much the attendance and business have been affected. 
Investment business does, however, continue, although on 
a restricted scale, and there is no doubt that it requires only 
a little favourable news to bring about a heavy volume of 
purchasers, for a large number of people with capital avail- 
able are merely holding their hands—in other words, are 
waiting until prices are higher, when they will come in to 
buy. Chinese and Japanese loans are now firmer on the 
avoidance of actual hostilities. The quotations of these 
loans were much worse than ever appeared to the public, 
for owing to the fact that minimum prices were fixed the 
quotations could not show a fall beyond them, but actually 
many of the loans were simply unsaleable. Holders should, 
I think, avai! themselves of the present opportunity to 
get out. 

* * * 

After falling heavily on the Lusitania catastrophe, 
American markets have recovered and have shown that 
the underlying tone is firm. Great Northern Preferred at 
120} and Union Pacifics at 131, with perhaps Southern 
Pacific at 924, are the best purchases here. The effects 
upon Brewery stocks of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals and 
their withdrawal are illustrated by the fluctuations in 
Guinness Ordinary. When the new duties were first men- 
tioned the price was 270, and it immediately fell to 225; on 
their withdrawal it rebounded to 260. Although passenger 
lines have been affected by last week’s occurrences, the 
shares of tramp steamer companies have weakened a few 
pence only, and remain, of course, as good purchases as 
heretofore, Court Line at 24s. 8d. being still, in my opinion, 
the most attractive. Shell Transport, which up to a week 
or so ago had been steadily creeping upwards until they 
exceeded 95s., have had a relapse and are now about 91s. 6d., 
at which they are worth taking up, for the Company -is 
almost certain to maintain its annual dividend rate of 35 
per cent., and the dividend due in July next is the final 
(or fat) distribution—last year it was 30 per cent., free of 
income tax. On this basis the yield is over 74 per cent., 
free of tax. Castner-Kellner shares, which were recom- 
mended here some time ago, have been firm on the interim 
dividend of 16 per cent. I hear that the Company has done 
much better than even this distribution implies, and that 
the shares are worth buying ; the present price is 66s. 104d. 
Most British chemical concerns are doing well now, and 
another promising share of this group is Cassel Cyanide at 
40s. This share has already risen a good deal, but the 
elimination of German competition, which used to dominate 
the South African market, has placed the Company in a 
unique position. Another batch of good traffics is to hand 
for the Argentine railways; this country, after the United 
States, should do best out of the war. 

* * ¥ 


The Argentine Government 6 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 





five million pounds of which were offered to the public on 
Monday last, is one of the most attractive issues that has 
been put forward since the outbreak of war. The issue 
price was 99 per cent., and the Bonds are repayable on 
May 15th, 1920, so that, including the difference in favour 
of the lender of 1 per cent. on repayment, the actual yield 
works out at about £6 2s. per cent. In addition to the five 
millions sterling offered in London, an equal quantity—or 
to be exact, twenty-five million dollars—is being’ offered in 
the United States; and sterling Bonds may be exchanged 
for dollar Bonds and vice versa after May 15th, 1917, at 
the fixed rate of $4.86 per £, so that holders have the 
option of converting their Bonds into Obligations falling 
due in New York, whereby they may take advantage of the 
American exchange should it appear likely still to be against 
this country when the Bonds fall due for repayment. Super- 
ficially, this issue looks as though the Argentine Government 
were raising five millions in this country for the purpose of 
extending the water and drainage system of the city of 
Buenos Aires. Actually, however, what is occurring is the 
transfer to the American investing public of claims for three 
millions sterling held by capitalists in this country against 
Argentina, for a paragraph in the prospectus states that 
out of the proceeds of the Loan there will be repaid Treasury 
Bills issued by the Argentine Government, maturing in 
London and New York during the current year, which bills 
amount to cight millions sterling and five million dollars. 
The net result is equivalent to a remittance from New York 
to London of three millions sterling, and the operation may 
bring some slight improvement in the American exchange. 
* > * 


Among the passengers who lost their lives in the Lusitania 
disaster was the well-known international financier Dr. F. S. 
Pearson. This gentleman was the head of what has come 
to be known as the Latin-American group, a number of 
companies formed under Canadian law and operating tram- 
way, light and power concerns, principally in Mexico and 
Brazil. Although the companies were formed under Cana- 
dian law, very little Canadian capital was put in them, the 
Canadian interests being principally in the shape of Common 
stock created as promoter’s profits. Most of the capital was 
provided by means of debentures or bonds which were 
indefatigably pushed in London, Paris, Brussels and Switzer- 
land, and the European public has lost millions in the process. 
The Dr. Pearson group (not to be confounded with the other 
Pearson, or Lord Cowdray, group, which also has interests 
in Mexico) was unlucky in that its principal interests were 
in Mexico. We will pass over in silence the Mexico North- 
Western Railway, which some important firms of stock- 
brokers were pushing very hard about five years ago, and 
mention the Mexican Light and Power, the Mexican Electric 
Tramway and Mexico Trams, which at one time were 
earning very good profits. Another company with which 
Dr. Pearson was prominently associated was the Port of 
Para, which has also been unfortunate. Then there was 
the San Antonio Land and Irrigation Company, an American 
concern, which a committee of bondholders is now trying 
to revivify, as the concern has possibilities. The one good 
egg of the group is the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
and its associated companies, which are doing well, although 
they are, of course, hard hit by the depreciated Brazilian 
exchange. The last important venture of the late Dr. 
Pearson was the Barcelona Tramway, Light and Power 
Company, in which, before the war, it became evident that 
the promoters had “ bitten off more than they could chew. 
By postponing the interest of its bonds this Company 
hopes to pull through. It will be seen that the group, 
whose securities are very well known in this country, for 
they aggregate many millions and have been so adroitly 
pushed that they are held by thousands of investors, has 
not been conspicuously successful. With the exception of 
Argentina, Latin-America has not been a very lucrative 
field for European finance, and Dr. Pearson seems to have 
avoided the one exception. His loss is regretted in the City, 
where he was personally liked and admired as a “ wonderful 
organiser of great enterprises.” Emit Davies. 
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A Girl’s Life in a City Office. 


ON THE FIGHTING LINE 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. _ 6s. 


“IT cannot describe the honesty of the book. the feeling it gives you of 
space, and truth, and endeavour. Nor, unfortunately, can I illustrate what 
I mean, for I should have to quote whole chapters.""—New Statesman. 


PATRICIA 


By EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 6s. 
(Hon. Mrs. ROBERT HAMILTON.) 


** A continual ripple of light and amusing satire on provincial clericalism 
and snobbery.'’"—Times. 


FIELD HOSPITAL AND 
FLYING COLUMN 


Being the Journal of an English Nursing Sister in Belgium and Russia. 


By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Well worth reading for the vivid experiences on both fronts, and the 
genial, sensible manner of recording them.''—Times. 


The Standard Work on the Causes of the War. 


THE EVIDENCE IN THE 
CASE 


By JAMES M. BECK, 


Late Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, late United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ The best forensic analysis of the documents presented by the different 
Powers.''—Westminster Gazette. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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= The New = 


xygen Cure 


is remarkably successful in all = 
URIC ACID troubles, notably 
RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS 
AILMENTS. 
Informative Booklet Post Free. 


= R. J. EBBARD, 17 Pierrepoint Road, Acton, London, W. = 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

yd ““ of the prospectus may be obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 
chool, York. 
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TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel. 
Central 1565. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mi3ss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 


Many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
a Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 

ambridge 





TO LET AND WANTED. 
SANDOWN (I. of W.).—Lady would Let her well-furnished House 


(two sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, beth, electric light and every convenience) to 
carefultenant. Very reasonable terms for six months or year.—Write Box 274, Tut 
New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





ANTED.—SMALL COTTAGE or BUNGALOW for Summer, 
near river, within hour of London. Boating. Low rent.—L. K., 
114 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
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Navy Mixture 


A Combinstion of Bright 
Virginie, Louisians perique, 
Latekia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobsccos. — 































Mild and Medium White 
Strengths Label 
5” 4; D. 
per my 
oz. 2 
In }-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz- 






‘ABlended Tobacco at its Best’ 
P.476 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 












The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 










ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 

















Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 - er 
Prospectuses 15 “ . 







Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenppence per line (1/2 lines per inch). 
















Binding Cases for Vol, IV., price each 2/6 ne’, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, will be ready shortly, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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FABIAN RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT ON THE 
CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 






published with the issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN for May 8th forms Part III. of 
the Draft Report of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment on THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. 


Parr I. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT SHARING was published as a Supple- 
ment with THE NEW STATESMAN of 
February 14th, 1914. This issue has long been 
out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement 
only are available, price 2/6 each. 


Parr II. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
appeared as a Supplement to THE NEW 
STATESMAN of May 30th, 1914, and copies 
may still be obtained at 1/- each. Orders, accom- 
panied with remittance, should be sent to The 
Publisher, NEW STATESMAN. 





HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
In addition to the three named, those already 
published include :— 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

* Out of print. 

BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
at regular intervals. ‘The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 





Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old 
are sold at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from 
the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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hitsuntide 

Conference 
at Barrow House, 
Derwentwater, on 


THE TERMS 
OF PEACE 


(so far as concerns the means of 
preventing war in the future) 










PROGRAMME 


Saturday, 22nd May :— 

1. 9.30 a.m. The Machinery for Prevent- 
ing War: where it has succeeded in 
the past, and where it has failed. 
(To be opened by Mr. L. S. Woolf.) 


2. 4.30 p.m. The Sphere of Judicial 
Arbitration in disputes between inde- 
pendent Sovereign States. (To be 
opened by Mr. Sidney Webb.) 


Sunday, 23rd May, 9.30 a.m. :— 

Questions which cannot be settled by 
Arbitration—how to get them dealt 
with authoritatively by a Council 
representing all the nations. (To be 
opened by Graham Wallas.) 


Monday, 24th May, 9.30 a.m. :— 

What sanction, other than war, can we 
give to the decisions of a Supernational 
Judiciary and Legislative Council ? 

Tuesday, 25th May, 9.30 a.m. :— 

The Composition of such a Supernational 

Judiciary and Legislative Council. 























All the accommodation at Barrow House 
has now been engaged, excepting in tents in 
the House grounds at 4s. 6d. per day (men 
only) ; but rooms (which should be booked 
direct by intending visitors) may be obtained 
at the Lodore and Borrowdale Hotels (postal 
address Keswick), within about twenty 
minutes’ walk of Barrow House ; or at the 
Royal Oak and other hotels and lodgings in 
Keswick itself, about two miles distant. 
There will be a Conference fee of 4s. for the 
whole period, or 1s. per session, payable by 
visitors who are not staying at Barrow House. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Fabian Office, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 
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